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Ell’ ent aduret lo suon element: 
melz sostendreiet les empedementz, 
qu’elle perdesse sa virginitet. 


OF THE THREE LINES cited above, it is line 15 which has been the most 
discussed by scholars, all of whom, before the time of Learned, had read 
this as containing the verb form adunet. Thanks to the latter’s visit to 
Valenciennes in the summer of 1938, and to his careful scrutiny and re- 
production of the MS, we now know that the correct reading is aduret 
(literally “hardens”), so that the various interpretations previously pro- 
posed for the verb (‘‘collects,” ‘declares,’ “‘opposes’) have become 
automatically obsolete. But the true interpretation of the line as a whole 
does not, by the same token, become automatically transparent—as 
Learned himself apparently believed; in his brief article, dealing mainly 
with the technicalities of paleographical procedure, the question of mean- 
ing is disposed of with the remark: ‘Reading aduret, the sense ‘hardens’ 
seems, at last, satisfactory, dispensing with emendations and labored or 
farfetched interpretations of element heretofore proposed.” 

But what is the proper interpretation of element? Surely, the meaning 
of ‘‘she hardens her element”’ is not self-evident! Diez had proposed for 
this noun the meaning “strength, forces,’ simply because this followed 
easily from that of aduner “to collect, assemble,’ while Nicholson would 
see in element the Latin adverb aliamente [!]. Orr, rightly rejecting Nichol- 
son’s impossible proposal, also objects to Diez’s translation of element 
by “strength,” since this noun (like the Latin elementum)? is never at- 
tested in that meaning. He proposes, instead, to interpret it in its quite 
common abstract meaning “basic principie’—and to have it refer, by a 
process of reasoning which I shall not attempt to reconstitute, to the name 
of Eulalia. Roques, rejecting Orr’s general interpretation of the line, and 
his violation of the rules of Old French syntax, nevertheless retains the 
latter’s interpretation of the word element itself: this does indeed refer to 
a “basic principle,” but not that of Eulalia’s name; lo suon element is 
the basic principle of Eulalia herself, the essence of her nature (which 
she “opposes” [adunet] to the proposal of the pagans). 

1. A resumé of the interpretations from Diez (Altroman. Sprachdenkmaler, p. 
27) to G. G. Nicholson (Recherches philologiques romanes, 1921) is to be found in 
Nicholson’s work (pp. 242-243). Since 1921, at least four other scholars have offered 
new interpretations of the line: John Orr, Archivum Romanicum, XIV (1930), 407- 
414; Mario Roques, Romania, LVI (1930), 604-605; Elena Eberwein, Zur Deutung 


mittelalterlicher Existenz, 1933, pp. 7-26; H. D. Learned, Speculum, XVI (1941), 334- 
335. 


2. It could be said that the element in our text is the Latin word, adapted to Old 
French. 
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And this is also Mrs. Eberwein’s interpretation of element, though she 
returns more closely to the literal meaning of aduner; lo suon element is 
Eulalia’s essence: in other words, her Christian soul (the anima mentioned 
in the poem); and she reads the line: “‘she gathers therefrom (ent) the 
basic principle of her being’’; it is from her ‘nomen christianum,” from 
her Christianity that Eulalia derives (?) the essence of her nature. We 
must of course reject this interpretation of the verb; can we, however, 
accept that of the noun? In order to do so, we would have to find a some- 
what more appropriate meaning for aduret than the literal “harden” 
which Learned found adequate (in reference to element which he failed 
to define) and, if possible, to justify the use of the noun in a reference 
unknown to classical Latin. 

For it is not enough, as Miss Eberwein (like Roques) assumes, to explain 
the specific reference “essence of a personality (> soul)’’ on the basis of 
the general meaning ‘“‘basic principle.” All of Orr’s examples of elementum 
in this general meaning were used in an inanimate reference (nor does the 
ThLL offer a single example of elementum which could be considered 
parallel to the use in question). The semantic development, or limitation, 
assumed by Roques and Miss Eberwein is, obviously, not at all impossible; 
but it is no more to be taken for granted without evidence than was the 
equally possible development “basic principle’ > “strength” assumed 
by Diez. 

Perhaps the hapax represented by lo suon element may be explained by 
the influence of another term which was not infrequently synonymous in 
Latin with elementum: the noun substantia. These two words were similar 
not only in their physical reference, but also in their abstract reference to 
the “essence” of an entity. And substantia is used frequently in medieval 
Latin (where it represents a translation of the évcia of the Greek Church 
Fathers: duo(c)-ovcia being a term of vital importance in the pro- 
nouncements of the Nicean Council) to refer to the nature of God Himself, 
to the divine essence. From this to the use of substantia in reference to 
the immortal soul of the Christian would seem to be an easy step; just 
how common such a reference was, I cannot say; but it has been attested— 
and, interestingly enough, by Prudentius himself (the author of an earlier 
life of Eulalia, with which our Old French poet was familiar), who speaks 
of the immortal soul as substantia perpes.* Given, then, the application of 
substantia to the Christian soul, and the association of this word with 
elementum, it is not, perhaps, too bold to imagine that the latter word be- 

3. According to Maurice Lavarenne, ‘Etude sur la langue du poéte Prudence’”’ 
(Diss. Paris, 1933), p. 362. The passage in question (Peristephanon, X, 477) reads: 
“Curanda mercis qualitas, quaenam mihi/contingat olim perpetis substantiae;/nam 
membra parvi pendo, quo pacto cadant,/casura certe lege naturae suae.”’ 


Cf. also the passage (Liber Apotheosis, 783): ‘‘Occurrit dubitans hic dissertator 
et illud/obicit, anne fides capit, ut substantia flante/inspirata deo cruciatum sentiat 
” 
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came occasionally enriched with the particular connotation of the former 
which would be appropriate for our line. 

And, if we accept lo swon element as referring to the soul of Eulalia, what 
should be the significance of aduret? This verb is not elsewhere attested in 
Old French, in any finite form; but the participle aduré is very frequent— 
and in a reference which would not be unfitting in our context: it is used 
of persons with the meaning “‘bold, resolute, steeled for battle”; and several 
times we find it applied to the heart and feelings: talent adurés, corage 
adurés.* Now, corage adurés obviously represents the state resulting from 
the act: adurer son corage; thus, if we accept the equation element = “soul,” 
the expression aduret lo suon element finds its place in the framework of 
Old French. 

It is possible, however, to find an even closer parallel to aduret lo suon 
element, in line 166 of the Alexis: “Quant tot son cuer en at si afermet (Que 
ja son vuel n’eistrat de la citet,/Deus fist l’imagene por soue amour 
parler).”” Here the verb adurer is not represented; but, in its connotations, 
this tot son cuer at afermet is closer to aduret lo suon element than is the 
corage adurés mentioned above, which is without theological implications. 
For, in the Alexis, just as in the Eulalia, the inner strengthening referred 
to involves the final confirmation of a Christian’s faith and devotion.® 
In the case of Alexis, this spiritual state is immediately defined in terms of 
his fixed determination never to leave the city of Alsis and return to the 
worldly pleasures of his home (as a reward for which, God has the picture 
speak, and identify Alexis as “‘l’ome Deu”). As for Eulalia, her resolution 
is shown in the two lines following our expression: ‘‘Melz sostendreiet 
les empedementz/Qu’elle perdesse sa virginitet.’”’ Thus, both aduret lo 
suon element and tot son cuer at afermet are used to refer to that decisive 
moment in the spiritual development of a saint when he has become en- 
tirely Christ’s, his will forever one with the divine will. 

But, to continue with the Zulalia: what are ‘les empedementz”’ that the 
saint prefers to endure? Obviously we must have here a reference to the 

4. Cf. “L’anfes Jordains a l’aduré talent” (Jourd. Bl., 3222); “Li cuens Guillalmes 
a l’aduré corage”’ (Cor. Lo., 1759). One may also find cuer adurés, but the only example 
of this cited by Tobler-Lommatzsch contains adurés in the pejorative meaning 
“hard, callous’’: ‘‘E cuers! dist il, com estes adurés!”? (St. Alex. S)—a meaning only 
rarely found with this adjective. 

5. That the learned word element should be used here of the soul is in accord with 
the author’s choice of the purely Latin form anima in the second line (bel auret 
corps bellezour anima)—a choice, to be sure, in which metrical considerations played 
their part. (Cf. also note 8 on empedemeniz.) 

6. The expression afermer son cuer continues the Latin confirmare cordem (ani- 


mam), Confirmer itself was not introduced until 1287, according to Hatzfeld-Darmes- 
teter. 

7. And for this heroic decision Eulalia receives the ‘‘reward” of death. That 
death for Christ was indeed conceived of as a reward is shown by the lines of the 
Alexis: ‘‘Trent’ e quatre anz ad si sun cors penét;/Deus sun servise li volt guere- 
duner:/Mult li angreget la sue anfermetét./Or set il bien, qued il s’en deit aler .. .” 
(276-279). 
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tortures, the martyrdom of which the poem will tell us; but how can we 
explain the use of the particular word empedementz (impedimenta)® in 
this reference? Needless to say, one will never find the Latin word with 
the meaning ‘‘torture.” 

There can of course be no question here of the Latin military term 
impedimenta, a plurale tantum used to refer to the equipment, the supplies 
of an army;’ this “empedementz” must represent simply the plural of 
impedimentum, the basic meaning of which was “hindrance, obstacle, 
stumbling-block.’’ But how does one come directly from such an idea to 
that of “‘torture’’? 

Up to the time of Mrs. Eberwein’s article, this had apparently presented 
no problem to the scholars. Diez’s casual rendition of element by “forces” 
(simply because such a translation made sense in the context) had been 
criticized, but the equation ‘‘impediments’”’ = “tortures” had been ac- 
cepted without question. Mrs. Eberwein, however, recognized the need 
for some explanation, and this she finds in the divinely passive nature of 
the saint. Whereas the Eulalia of Prudentius had been a Christian Amazon 
who challenged the pagans, defied their gods, smashed their idols and spat 
in the face of their officials, the saintly heroine of our poem expressed her 
resistence only negatively—an attitude reflected stylistically in the many 
negative verbs with which it is described (‘‘non escoltet les mals conseil- 
liers,” ‘‘lei nonque chielt,” ‘celle kose non contredist,”’ etc.). And it is 
again a passive, a negative act that we have in “‘. . . sostendreiet les em- 


8. As concerns the learned form of our word, it may be noted that the correspond- 
ing verb had also the semilearned form empeéchier; the phonetically regular empigier 
existed in Old French, but was ultimately to disappear from standard French. 

9. One may, however, find the military term impedimenta used in ecclesiastical 
Latin, in reference to the ‘miles Christi.’”’ Tertullian in his sermon on fasting urges 
the Christian to cultivate a lean hard body (‘‘sic ut non habeant tormenta ma- 
teriam’’), and continues: ‘‘praemisso iam sanguinis succo tanquam animae impedi- 
mentis, properante iam et ipsa, quae iam saepe ieiunans mortem de proximo norit”’ 
(De ieiun., XII). Here, as the TALL points out, we have an allusion to the well- 
known military practise of ‘‘sending ahead the impedimenta”’ (praemissus is several 
times used by Tertullian with the meaning “sent ahead to death, to heaven’’: 
“‘praemissa uxor,’’ Exhort. Castit., 1; ef. also ad Uzor., 1, 4; de Monog., 10): the 
“‘supplies”’ of life-giving, nourishing blood (‘“‘sanguinis succo praemisso’”’) should be 
“sent ahead”’ in anticipation of the death which the soul welcomes (properante iam 
et ipsa) and which to the fasting Christian is already familiar by anticipation. 

Given the frequence of the military expression impedimenta praemittere and 
given also the particular meaning of praemittere with Tertullian “to send ahead to 
death,’’ it is strange indeed that the passage in question has been interpreted by the 
Tertullian scholar St. W. J. Teeuwen (Sprachlicher Bedeutungswandel bei Tertullian, 
1926, p. 108) as referring not to the military supplies but to the sarcina, the pack of 
the individual soldier, which he should lay down in order to fight better (“‘durch die 
Entbehrungen legt er die animae impedimenta ab, um besser kiimpfern zu kénnen’’)! 
A similar mistake had been made by Harnack (Militia Christi, 1905, p. 36, note 4: 
“der Mirtyrer im Gefiingnis soll sich seines Gepiicks [‘‘impedimenta’’] entledigen’’). 
And Spitzer (Das Nein des Mdrtyrers, Neuphil. Mitt., 1934, p. 161, note 1), misled by 
this interpretation, believed that the passage of Tertullian might contain an ex- 
planation of “les empedementz” of our poem (only that, in this case, the saint, the 
patient miles Christi, is represented as bearing her load rather than laying it down). 
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pedementz’’: according to the worldly point of view, an “impediment’’ 
is something to be avoided or overcome, but to this saint who conquers by 
enduring, it represents a burden to be borne. 

As for Mrs. Eberwein’s general theme, we must be grateful to her for 
having brought out so convincingly the distinguishing feature of the Old 
French poem; she was the first to appreciate this as a piece of literature 
deserving the careful study not only of the philologian but of the literary 
critic; and her picture of the saint who serves, passively, as a field of 
operation for divine forces, a figure on which converge the forces of heaven 
and those of this world, is most effectively presented. 

But, as concerns the passage in question, Mrs. Eberwein’s reasoning is 
slightly shaky: that the “passive” act represented by sostendreiet les em- 
pedemeniz is in conformity with the nature of Saint Eulalia, and that the 
idea of passive resistence, in general, is in conformity with Christian 
hagiographical tradition, cannot be denied. But, precisely in the light of 
Eulalia’s nature and of her program, and in the light of Christian tradi- 
tion, it is impossible to look upon her martyrdom as an “impediment.” 
Such an idea implies frustration, failure to reach a goal; but martyrdom 
for the sake of Christ represented the attainment of the highest goal 
possible for a saint: the final glorious stage in the imitatio Christi. How, 
then, could a word suggestive of failure be applied, by a Christian poet, 
to the situation in question? 

Indeed, if we consult the ThLL s.v. impedimentum (as it was impossible 
for Mrs. Eberwein to do in 1936), we will find that when impedimentum 
was used by Christian writers, the same original pejorative idea was 
continued, the reference to worldly ‘“‘hindrance’’ being merely transferred 
to the spiritual plane: “infelici ea res maximum fuit tmpedimentum, quod 
nullam reverentiam sancto praestabat antestiti’’ (Greg. Tur.); ‘‘ad animi 

. divitias quantocius sine impedimento in paupertate transitur” (Ps. 
Hil.); or, in the plural: “de domo... auferri omnia impedimenta (i.e. 
all impediments to chastity) ... ut munda sit” (Tert.); in the last two 
examples, impedimentum |[-a] refers to inducements to sin, in the first, to 
sin itself. Thus, because of the Christian use of this word, it becomes all 
the more difficult to understand its presence in our passage: a saint should 
agree to “sostenir les empedementz’’? And this word of opprobrium should 
be applied to the martyrdom which was her glory? 

Is it possible that a clue to our passage is found in the association, 
pointed out by the NED, of impedimentum with scandalum (cf. “ne... 
gravissimum sibi vel impedimentum vel scandalum gigneret,” Vita Fulg.)? 
For we find the latter word used by Saint Paul in reference, precisely, to 
the crucifixion of Christ! In the famous passage from First Corinthians, 
1, 23, he declares: ‘““Nos autem praedicamus Christum crucifixum: Judaeis 
quidem scandalum (= Greek cxdvdador, literally “stumbling block”’), 
Gentibus autem stultitiam.” Here, as a stroke of bold paradox, the Apostle 
deliberately applies a word suggestive of worldly shame and failure to an 
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act of spiritual triumph and glory, in order to underline the fundamental 
opposition between worldly and spiritual values (‘“‘quod stultum est Dei 
sapientius est hominibus; et quod infirmum est Dei, fortius est homini- 
bus’’). 

The coincidence of the two passages is indeed remarkable. But it is, in 
my opinion, impossible to see them as connected. In the first place, it 
should be noted that Paul’s defiant statement, in which ‘‘Christ crucified”’ 
is first defined in the derogatory terms that might suggest themselves to 
nonbelievers, is immediately followed by the true definition: ‘‘Ipsis autem 
vocatis Iudaeis atque Graecis Christum Dei virtutem et Det sapientiam,” 
which, in turn, is immediately followed by an explanation of the paradox 
(“Quia quod stultum est Dei... .’’); here, worldly criticism has been 
anticipated only to be confounded: the pejorative term of ‘stumbling 
block” has been applied—only to be rejected and replaced by virtutem, 
Dei sapientiam. And the pejorative nuance of scandalum continued un- 
changed with the Christian Fathers: there is obviously no question of 
Paul’s daring utterance having influenced the further development of 
scandalum, so that this “‘shameful” word would have been accepted as a 
periphrase for “Crucifixion” [!]}—and replaced, in our poem, by empede- 
meniz. 

Nor can we imagine that the author of the Eulalia is attempting to 
imitate the boldness of Paul; our line, where les empedementz is used so 
matter-of-factly, so unobtrusively (and accompanied by the definite 
article, as a sign that the ‘thing signified” is to be taken for granted) is 
utterly different from the Biblical passage, where we have to do with the 
rhetorical procedure of definition and counterdefinition of a term (in 
which the second annuls the first), followed by an explanation of the 
paradox involved. 

It is, then, surely impossible to explain les empedementz as representing a 
direct development from “impediment, stumbling block, hindrance” to 
“martyrdom.” But it is not at all necessary to proceed from the causal 
concept of “impediment”: impedimentum is also defined in the ThLL as 
res molesta. It is true that of the many examples quoted under the general 
heading “res impediens, obstans, molesta; obstaculum,” I found none 
which did not seem to have the idea of “obstacle in the way of progress.” 
But, in regard to one of the unquoted references (Firm. math., 3, 5, 17), 
the ThLL remarks: “‘syn. molestias, contrarietates.” This passage reads 
in full: 


In quarto loco Sol partiliter ab horoscopo constitutus, si in[ hoc] loco positus Martis 
et Saturni aliqua fuerit radiatione pulsatus, patri primo mortem decernit et generis 
totius eversionem aut labem totius patrimonii facit. Ipsi vero, qui sic eum habuerit, 
interpellationes et molestias plurimas et contrarietates et impedimenta ex maxima parte 
decernit. Sed bonam senectutem faciet, ita ut in hac aetate constituto lucra maxima 
conferantur, sed erit circa adfectus uxoris instabilis. 
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Here, the TALL is surely right in suggesting a modification of meaning: 
the word impedimenta, being the last in the series of unfortunate predic- 
tions, is surely intended to represent a climax; but if it meant no more 
than “hindrance,” a meaning already present in the first word, inter- 
pellationes, the effect could be only anticlimactic. We may, I believe, take 
this passage of astrological predictions as evidence for the fact that, by 
the middle of the fourth century, impedimentum had come to have the 
looser but stronger meaning: “trouble, adversity, affliction.” And, in 
this meaning it could indeed serve to represent that which a saint should 
be prepared to undergo (sostendreiet): “Sed in omnibus exhibeamus nosme- 
tipsos, sicut Dei ministros in multa patientia, in tribulationibus, in necessi- 
tatibus, in angustiis, in plagis, in carceribus, in seditionibus, in laboribus. 
...” (IL. Cor., 6, 4-5); “Propter quod placeo mihi in infirmitatibus meis, 
in contumeliis, in necessitatibus, in persecutionibus, in angustiis pro 
Christo: Cum enim infirmor, tune potens sum.” (II Cor., 12, 7). 

But finally we must wonder why Eulalia’s willingness to suffer martyr- 
dom is presented as the result of her determination to preserve her vir- 
ginity. To my knowledge, line 15 has been remarked upon by none of the 
commentators—but it can surely not be denied that this reference to 
virginity connects with nothing in the preceding lines. Our poem is not 
the Sainte Foy, in which the saintly heroine is subjected to temptation in 
the flesh by Dacien, who would seduce her; in the Eulalia, it is throughout 
only a question of the renouncement of faith. Accordingly, in the sequence: 


Il li enortet, dont lei nonque chielt, 
Qued elle fuiet le nom christiien. 
Ell’ ent aduret lo suon element 
Melz sostendreiet les empedemeniz, 
Qu’elle perdesse sa virginitet 


the word virginitet would seem to belong to a non sequitur. 

Could we have here, by any chance, an allusion to some situation in the 
life of Eulalia which was so well known to Christians at the time that the 
author of our poem, limited as he was to the length of 29 lines," felt that 
it could safely be taken for granted? As a matter of fact, in Prudentius’ 
hymn to Eulalia, the narrative part begins with a reference to the saint’s 
decision to remain a virgin; and, just before her martyrdom. there is a 
scene in which marriage is urged upon her by the pagan officials. 

10. For an identical semantic parallel, cf. that of OF encombrier, “lieu obstrué 
(= encombré) ... de passage difficile, et par extension, difficulté, embarras, mal, 
inconvénient, dommage’’ > Germ. Kummer, “affliction, grief, sorrow.” 

11. That is, limited to the length of the Latin sequence which was the model, as 
concerns outward form, of our Old French poem. 

12. It is also true of the Latin sequence that the brief narrative section begins 
with a reference to Eulalia’s refusal to abandon her virginity (pp. 11-12): 

Cantica virginis Eulalie 
concine, suavissona cithara. 
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But such an assumption would be at variance with the factual manner of 
presentation characteristic of this poem; it is generally recognized that 
the Old French sequence distinguishes itself from its Latin model pre- 
cisely in not taking for granted the facts of the saint’s life. In the Latin 
sequence, the name of Eulalia is invoked as a stimulus to song, as a theme 
to encourage fervent feelings of piety and praise; only a third of the poem 
is devoted to narration (the first part consisting mainly of an exhortation 
to sing, the last of a prayer for Eulalia’s intermediation) and, in these 
few lines, there are only fragmentary allusions to the facts of her life. The 
Old French sequence, on the other hand, begins by presenting Eulalia to 
us in terms which set their seal upon her saintliness: “fair of body, still 
fairer of soul,” and continues by presenting, in a consecutive step-by-step 
order, the stages that led up to her final martyrdom and ascent to heaven 
in the shape of a dove. Given, then, this concern of the author to inform 
his readers (and it was perhaps for this reason that he took the bold step 
of writing in the vernacular, so that his versions could be presented to the 
unlettered believers); given his evident intention of offering an individual, 
independent representation of the life of Eulalia; it is incredible that he 
should have omitted any important factual detail connected with her 
trial and martyrdom. 

And, indeed, if we turn to the hymn of Prudentius, where the reference 
to the loss of virginity is much more explicit, we find exactly the same type 
of ‘‘non sequitur”! In the scene of Eulalia before the pagan officials, to 
whom she is not brought by force but whom she seeks out defiantly, she 
screams out her scorn of the pagan deities and of their worshippers (‘Isis, 
Apollo, Venus nihil est, Maximianus et ipse nihil... .”), identifies herself 
with the fate of her crucified lord (“Dux bonus, arbiter egregius”), and 
challenges the praetor to destroy her body (“Ergo age, tortor, adure, 
seca!’’). The amazed officials, hoping first to move her by reason, urge her 
—not to give up Christianity but to marry! (As concerns her reconversion 
to paganism, the praetor assures her that he will be satisfied if she will 
only touch a little of the incense “with slightly projecting fingers’”’: eminulis 
.. . digitis.) 

And it is also interesting, in this connection, to remember that Pru- 
dentius, after the first three stanzas of praise, begins his description of 
Eulalia’s character by reference not to her love for Christ (this is nowhere 


Est opere quoniam precium 

clangere carmine martyrium, 

tuam ego voce sequar melodiam 

atque laudem imitabor Ambrosiam. 
Fidibus cane melos eximium; 

vocibus ministrabo suffragium. 

Sic pietate[m], sic humanum ingenium 
Sudisse fletum conpellamus ingenitum. 
Hane puellam nam, iuvente sub tempore, 
nondum thoris maritalibus habilem 
hostis equi flammis ignis inplicuit. .. . 
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mentioned by the poet!) but to her decision to reject the authority of her 
father and to refuse the marriage bed; the connection of the two decisions 
is again brought out in the scene with the praetor who exhorts her to 
marry out of filial devotion: ‘Te lacrimis labefacta domus/prosequitur 
generisque tui/ingemit anxia nobilitas,/sole quod occidis in tenero/proxima 
dotibus et thalamis.//Non movet aurea pompa tori,/non pietas veneranda 
senum,/quos temeraria debilitas.”’ 

Thus the essence of the pagan religion is presented as worship of the 
family, marriage itself (though its joys are not overlooked: “respice, gaudia 
quanta metas/quae tibi fert genialis honor”) representing mainly a duty 
of the family, whose perpetuation is thereby assured. And it was just this 
institution of the family, which asks for worship (“pietas veneranda 
senum”) rightly due to God alone, and which flourished also among the 
Jewish people, that Christ was attacking, when he issued his harshest of 
ultimata: “Si quis venit ad me, et non odit patrem suum, et matrem, et 
uxorem, et filios, et fratres, et sorores, adhuc autem et animam suam, 
non potest meus esse discipulus.” 

Little wonder then that Prudentius, in presenting Eulalia to us as a 
perfect Christian, should find it sufficient to state: “Iam dederat prius 
indicium/tendere se patris ad solium/nec sua membra dicata toro’ 
—or that the praetor, in seeking to lure Eulalia away from Christianity, 
contented himself with urging matrimony upon her in the name of Roman 
pietas. We have to do, then, with a system of equations, according to 
which paganism = matrimony (as a form of devotion to family ties) and 
Christianity = virginity, with piety toward Christ alone, who is the 
heavenly bridegroom of the virgin soul.’ Given such a system, then, it 
becomes immediately possible to replace either term of the equation by 
the other. 

Accordingly, when the author of our Old French poem would have us 
know that Eulalia, on pain of death, refuses to abandon her faith in Christ, 
he tells us simply that she refuses to abandon her virginity, and feels that 
he has expressed himself clearly to any Christian (perdre virginitet = 
perdre le nom chrestiien). For this “non sequitur” is “foolishness [only] 
unto the Gentiles.” 

ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 

13. The last two lines must obviously be interpreted as meaning: ‘‘nec tendere se 
patris ad solium/nec ...”’; the omission of the first member of the sequence nec 
... nec is a characteristic of late Latin, according to Stolz-Schmalz, p. 663. Simi- 
larly, the first glimpse given us by the author of the Alezis into the feelings, and the 
saintly nature, of his protagonist, is afforded by the line (49): ‘“Mais go (7.e. the 
marriage arranged for Alexis by his father) ’st tel plaiz dont ne volsist neient’’ 
the explanation, obviously, being: “de tot en tot a Deu at son talent” (50). 

14. Lovejoy (Essays in the History of Ideas, [1948], p. 337), in his discussion of 
the later ideas of Tertullian as to the excellence of celibacy for the Christian, makes 
use of a similar equation: “It was rather the feeling of something essentially ‘defiling’ 


in sex, the equation sanctitas = celibacy, expressed in his latest writings, that his 
influence helped to pass on to his successors.’’ 
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THE YEARS BETWEEN the death of Chénier in 1794 and the publication of 
the M éditations poétiques in 1820 were arid ones in France as far as poetry 
and poetic theory are concerned. The awakening of the spirit of poetry 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, and of poetry itself with 
Chénier, seemed to have been a false dawn. In spite of the abundance of 
literary manifestoes during these years, poetry as a separate genre 
received little attention, and much of what was said about it repeats the 
theorists of the eighteenth century. The level of poetry did not rise per- 
ceptibly. The period had no poet comparable to Chénier, no poetic theo- 
rist equal to Diderot. 

But, unknown to most of his contemporaries, one man was doing a 
great deal of quiet thinking and writing about poetry and kindred sub- 
jects: Joubert. The first selection from his voluminous notebooks, made 
by Chateaubriand, was not published until 1838,! fourteen years after 
Joubert’s death, and was followed in 1842 by a fuller selection, edited by 
Paul de Raynal,? on which all later editions up to 1938 were based. Both 
these editions, although they do contain some of Joubert’s remarks on 
poetry, show him above all as a moralist in the great French tradition. 
In the 1838 edition the notes on poetry are dispersed through the long 
section entitled “Littérature,” intermingled with such pedantic remarks 
as “Il est impossible de devenir trés-instruit si on ne lit que ce qui nous 
plait” (page 57). The 1842 edition has a special section, “‘De la poésie,”’ 
but few readers seem to have noted its significance. Sainte-Beuve, writing 
on the 1838 edition, had asked: “Que n’a-t-il rencontré André Chénier, ce 
jeune Grec contemporain? Comme ils se seraient vite entendus dans un 
méme culte, dans le sentiment de la forme chérie!’* In his article on the 
second edition of Raynal’s selections Sainte-Beuve says, without going 
into detail, that on poetry and style Joubert ‘nous parait avoir ajouté 
une part notable et neuve au trésor de ses devanciers les plus excellents.’’ 
More recently André Monglond has seen in him not only an innovator, 
but a prophet: “Ainsi Joubert a eu claire conscience de cet art poétique, 
non formulé en France—formulé par les Wordsworth et les Coleridge— 
qui va présider au lyrisme romantique. On trouverait méme chez lui 
comme le pressentiment doctrinaire du symbolisme.’”® 

1. Recueil des pensées de M. Joubert, Le Normant, 1838. 

2. Pensées, essais et maximes de J. Joubert, suivis de lettres a ses amis et précédés 
d’une notice sur sa vie, son caractére et ses travaux, Gosselin, 1842, 2 vols. 

3. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘M. Joubert,’’ Portraits littéraires, II, 314. 


4. Sainte-Beuve, ‘“‘Pensées, essais, maximes et correspondance de M. Joubert,” 
Causeries du lundi, I, 170. 


5. André Monglond, Le Préromantisme frangais, 1930, II, 473. 
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All these judgments were based on the early editions of the Pensées, 
where the editors had culled bits here and there in the thousands of pages 
of Joubert’s notebooks, and arranged and dovetailed and classified their 
selections. It is only since the publication in 1938 of a large portion of the 
notebooks in their original form* that it has been possible to realize fully 
how dear poetry was to Joubert, how much thought he devoted to it, 
and how rich the Carnets are in observations on it. This edition, giving us 
for the first time the Pensées in their chronological order, shows how 
Joubert’s thought developed and changed in the long period, from 1774 
to 1824, covered by the Carnets. At times the interest in poetry seems 
nearly submerged by Joubert’s moral and religious and political preoccu- 
pations, but never completely so. 

This interest in poetry is shown very early in the Carnets, and particu- 
larly in the fragments of the essay on La Bienveillance universelle, com- 
posed between 1779 and 1783. Joubert refers later to this essay as 
“Vouvrage ou j’avais été engagé par Diderot.’” After his arrival in Paris 
he had come to know Diderot well, and had worked with him until 
Diderot’s death in 1784.5 Later on he renounced his early master, and many 
passages of the Carnets contain violent contradictions and criticisms of 
Diderot. But even without Joubert’s own statement the influence of 
Diderot on his early thinking is obvious.” The notes for the unfinished 
essay on La Bienveillance universelle are impregnated with Diderot’s 


ideas, including those on poetry and imagination. Joubert, like Diderot, 
is writing not of the poet in the limited sense, but of the “maker,” the 
creative writer, whom he describes in these words: 


6. Les Carnets de Joseph Joubert, textes recueillis sur les manuscrits autographes, 
par André Beaunier, Gallimard, 1938, 2 vols. For a full discussion of this ed., cf. Paul 
J. Sturm, “Joseph Joubert’s Self-portrait, RR, XXXII (1941), 346-348. 

7. February 14, 1804. Carnets, I, 433. All quotations from Joubert are from the 
Carnets, unless otherwise indicated. In all of them I have modernized Joubert’s 
often inconsistent and erratic spelling and capitalization. 

8. “Il était admis dans la familiarité de Diderot’’ (Pensées, ed. Raynal, 1842, 
Introduction, I, 9). See André Beaunier, La Jeunesse de Joseph Joubert, Perrin, 
1918, ch. ii, ‘‘L’Arrivée 4 Paris.—Joubert et Diderot.”? Diderot nowhere mentions 
Joubert, but there seems no reason to question Raynal’s statement (he was the son- 
in-law of Joubert’s brother), taken together with Joubert’s own note. However, 
Beaunier’s chapter goes rather far in the way of conjecture. 

9. I quote only two of many possible examples: ‘‘Diderot avait des idées fausses 
sur le but et les beautés de l’art, mais il les a bien exprimées’’ (December 31, 1807. 
II, 634); “Diderot. Il ne vit aucune lumiére, et n’eut que d’ingénieuses lubies”’ 
(October 22, 1821. II, 906). 

10. Sainte-Beuve says that the influence of Diderot on Joubert was ‘‘plus grande 
qu’on ne le supposerait, 4 voir la différence des résultats” (Lundis, I, 161). Beaunier 
questions this: “On voudrait que Sainte-Beuve donnit quelques échantillons de ces 
idées & la Diderot métamorphosées par Joubert. C’est ce qu’il ne fait pas du tout. 

. Cette influence de Diderot sur Joubert je ne l’apercois pas: cette influence que 
dit Sainte-Beuve” (La Jeunesse de Joseph Joubert, p. 112). Without denying the 
distance that separates Joubert’s later opinions from Diderot’s, I shall indicate by a 
certain number of examples, which could easily be multiplied, the influence of 
Diderot in the Carnets of the early years and its later persistence in domains such as 
that of the imagination, where religion and morals are not involved. 
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Un grand écrivain est celui qui sait . . . désigner tous les objets par des dénomina- 
tions intéressantes, assortir ces différentes expressions de maniére qu’elles se relévent 
et se fassent valoir. C’est ainsi que l’art de faire un bouquet consiste d’abord a 
choisir des fleurs agréables et puis 4 les marier avec intelligence (I, 53). 


When he writes “On ne devrait écrire ce qu’on sent qu’aprés un long 
repos de l’4me. II ne faut pas s’exprimer comme on sent, mais comme on 
se souvient” (I, 45), the reader is reminded not only of Wordsworth’s 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity,” but of the passage in the Paradoxe 
sur le comédien beginning “Est-ce au moment od vous venez de perdre 
votre ami ou votre maitresse que vous composerez un poéme sur sa mort? 
Non.” Joubert contrasts the poet and the philosopher—‘Le poéte s’in- 
terroge, le philosophe se regarde”’ (I, 43)— as Diderot had done—‘‘Le 
jugement est la qualité dominante du philosophe; l’imagination, la qualité 
dominante du poéte.”” It is in his belief in imagination as an essential 
quality of the poet and in his conception of the nature of the imagination 
that Joubert is at his closest to Diderot, as when he says: “L’imagination 
est celle de nos facultés qui exige le plus le concours de toutes les autres. 
Sans i’imagination la sensibilité est réduite au moment ov |’on existe.’ 
Aesthetic questions are discussed only incidentally in La Bienveillance 
universelle, but Joubert’s ideas on them, as on other subjects, seem almost 
without exception to be derived from Diderot. The interesting thing is 
to follow the persistence of certain of these ideas in later years, when 
Joubert was vehemently renouncing Diderot and all his works. 


11. Diderot, @uvres completes, ed. Assézat and Tourneux, 1875-77, 20 vols., VIII, 
386. As I am suggesting a direct rather than a literary influence of Diderot on Jou- 
bert, I have not hesitated to use quotations from works such as the Paradoze sur le 
comédien and the Réve de D’Alembert which had been composed, but not published, 
at the time when Joubert was writing. 

12. Salon de 1767, @uvres, XI, 131. 

13. I, 44. Cf. Diderot: ‘‘L’homme sensible est trop abandonné a la merci de son 
diaphragme pour étre . . . un sublime imitateur de la nature, 4 moins qu’il ne puisse 
s’oublier et se distraire de lui-méme, et qu’A l’aide d’une imagination forte il ne 
sache se créer, et d’une mémoire tenace tenir son attention fixée sur des fantémes 
qui lui servent de modéles” (Paradoze sur le comédien, @uvres, VIII, 408). 

14. Only on one point, that of art as imitation, does Joubert apparently dissent 
from Diderot and even so one cannot be sure that it is Diderot whom he has in mind. 
‘Quand ils disent que l’art est une imitation, ils le définissent par son procédé ou 
sa maniére d’opérer et non par son objet. J’aimerais encore mieux dire que |’art est 
une multiplication car alors je le définirais par son effet et son utilité”’ (I, 56). Here 
for the first time Joubert seems to be moving towards an idea of his own, that the 
important thing in art is not the artist’s method, but his goal, not the way in which 
the poet treats his material, but the effect of the poem on the reader. He returns to 
this question later on in the Carnets: ‘‘L’objet de l’art . . . est, je ne dirai pas. . . 
limitation, mais la représentation’’ (March 17, 1796. I, 117); “En effet ce n’est pas 
Vimitation, mais l’achévement, l’embellissement ou plutét la disposition propre 
& toucher qui est le but de la poésie’’ (May 29, 1804. I, 446). I think that the difference 
between Joubert and Diderot here is probably one of stress rather than of diver- 
gence; Diderot would certainly have agreed on the importance of the effect and utility 
of art, but, with a greater wisdom than Joubert, perceived the importance of the 
means as well as of the end. 
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For some time after this Joubert’s interest in poetry seems dormant. 
A certain number of passages in 1786 are evidently inspired by his reading 
of the Abbé Dubos’ Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et la peinture, and 
indeed are hardly more than notes on that reading. But with Joubert’s 
desertion of the philosophes and his return to Christianity his preoccupa- 
tions as reflected in the Carnets are mainly moral, religious and political. 
He is reading and commenting on the great philosophers of the past. He 
is, indeed, ready to defend poetry even against his idolized Plato; after 
summarizing Plato’s arguments against the poet he writes: 


Or, que fait le poéte? A l’aide de certains rayons, il purge et vide les formes de 
matiére, il nous fait voir l’univers tel qu’il est dans la pensée de Dieu méme. II ne 
prend de toutes choses que ce qui leur vient du ciel. Sa peinture n’est pas la copie 
d’une copie; mais un platre de l’archétype, plitre creux, si je puis dire, qu’on porte 
aisément avec soi, qui entre aisément dans la mémoire, et se place au fond de l’Ame, 
pour en faire les délices dans les instants de son loisir."® 


But until about 1800 there are only occasional notes on poetry, often 
drawing a parallel between it and piety: “La piété est au coeur ce que 
la poésie est & l’imagination, ce qu’une belle métaphysique est 4 l’esprit”’ 
(I, 130). 

In the years just after 1800 the Carnets are especially rich in ideas about 
poetry. Joubert, with his personal religious problem solved, with the 
establishment of what seemed a stable government, turned his thoughts 
to literature again. These are the early years of his friendship with 
Chateaubriand, and the discussion of the “Poétique du christianisme”’ 
section of the Génie du christianisme may have stimulated his own think- 
ing. But, sympathetic though he was with Chateaubriand, their ideas on 
poetry have little in common. For Chateaubriand the great question is 
the influence of Christianity on poetry in its widest sense, while Joubert 
is forever pursuing the tantalizing question, ‘‘What zs poetry?” A long 
illness at the end of 1804 gave him time for much reading, and he wrote 
to Molé on February 18, 1805: ‘“‘La lecture de tous les livres un peu bons 
fait souvent penser 4 beaucoup d’excellentes choses, qui, sans eux, ne se 
seraient pas présentées dans les cours de nos réflexions.””"*® On January 9 
he had written to Molé, with whom he was in constant correspondence at 
this time: ‘Je lis l’abbé Delille. Oui, vous avez raison, cela est beau.’’” 
The modern reader may hesitate to place Delille’s poetry even among 
“Jes livres un peu bons,” but it may well have stimulated Joubert further 
in the intensive thinking about poetry which is so evident in the letters 

15. Pensées, ed. Raynal, 1842, II, 43. This passage is not in the Carnets, where an 
editor’s note to a passage on Plato dated November 1, 1799, reads: “‘Lectures des 
dialogues de Platon. Plusieurs pages d’extraits et de notes’ (I, 220). It seems prob- 
able that this is where the passage occurs. 

16. Pensées, ed. Raynal, 1842, II, 338. 

17. Ibid., II, 332. 
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to Molé and in the Carnets of the following months, and from which it is 
possible to construct his “‘art poétique.” 

Many passages suggest ideas which will be dear to the romantics, such 
as the necessity of inspiration: ‘‘L’esprit n’a point de part a la véritable 
poésie, elle sort de l’4me seule. Elle vient dans la réverie, mais quoi qu’on 
fasse la réflexion ne la trouve jamais. Don du ciel! qui l’a mise en nous!”’ 
This passage awakens many an echo, and the exclamation points recall 
those of Diderot in his moments of enthusiasm. But Joubert does not 
reject the cooperation of the intelligence completely, for he goes on to say: 
“L’esprit cependant la prépare en offrant les objets 4 l’Ame. La réflexion, 
qui les déterre en quelque sort, y sert aussi par la méme raison.” In- 
telligence, though it cannot take the place of inspiration, should serve it. 
Inspiration is essential to poetry—‘“‘il n’y a pas de poésie sans enthou- 
siasme”’*“—but it is not self-sufficient and, above all, it must be aided by 
imagination. 

The nature of the imagination continues to be a teasing problem for 
Joubert, as it had been for Diderot, and he is continually pursuing a more 
precise definition. In 1795 he had noted: “‘l’imagination est l’ceil de l’4me,”’ 
and then, almost in the same breath, “‘La raison. L’imagination est sa 
dame d’atour” (I, 124). Then imagination had been connected with 
memory: “L’imagination est une espéce de mémoire & laquelle le réel ou 
le possible se représente coloré, déterminé, etc. C’est tout de l’esprit.’” 
The following year he endeavors to make the workings of the imagination 
more precise: “L’imagination est en partie sens et en partie intelligence. 
Les choses corporelles se connaissent par l’entremise des sens et se re- 
tiennent par la mémoire. La mémoire est un magasin ov |’imagination 
puise” (I, 260). In all these passages the imagination is passive, the power 
of retaining images. But for Joubert, as for Diderot, it is also an active 
faculty: “‘L’imagination est éminemment la faculté de revétir de corps et 
de figure ce qui n’en a pas. L’imagination est peintre. Elle peint dans 
notre 4me et au dehors 4 l’Ame des autres. Elle revét d’images.’”' This 

18. December 14, 1803. I, 419. Cf. Diderot: ‘“‘L’enthousiasme n’entraine que 
quand les esprits ont été préparés et soumis par la force de la raison’’(Eclectisme 
article, @uvres, XIV, 323). 

19. December 22, 1805. II, 528. Cf. Diderot: ‘‘il est impossihle en poésie . . . de 
rien produire de sublime sans enthousiasme”’ (@uvres, XIV, 322). 

20. May 4, 1799. I, 205. Cf. Diderot: “‘L’imagination, c’est la mémoire des formes 
et des couleurs’? (Réve de D’ Alembert, @uvres, II, 178). 

21. November 12, 1800. I, 282. Cf. Diderot: ‘‘C’est la faculté d’emprunter des 
objets sensibles des images qui servent de comparaison. C’est la faculté d’attacher 
& un mot abstrait un corps”’ (Elémenis de physiologie, @uvres, IX, 364). 

In 1802 Joubert has an interesting note on his use of the image: ‘‘J’ai toujours une 
image A rendre. VoilA done une image et une pensée, deux choses pour une, et double 
travail pour moi. Outre la pensée et l’image, j’ai encore une troisiéme chose & ex- 
primer; c’est la disposition, l’attitude ou les mouvements de l’esprit en passant d’une 
idée 4 l’autre’’ (I, 321). It is amusing to see that Joubert, so much in advance of his 
contemporaries in much of his thinking about poetry, is as reluctant as any of them 


to accept the image in which the concrete is represented by the abstract: 
“Les comparaisons les plus défectueuses sont celles ot les objets extérieurs sont com- 
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imagination is “une faculté naive, utile ou au moins innocente,” not to be 
confused with “l’imagination factice ou faite par combinaison’”’ (II, 488), 
nor yet with “l’imaginative (faculté animale fort différente de l’imagina- 
tion, faculté intellectuelle). . . . L’imaginative se frappe. Elle est passive. 
L’imagination est active, créatrice.”” Here is the word creative applied 
to the imagination, and it might seem that Joubert had gone a step beyond 
Diderot, who had written: “L’imagination ne crée rien, elle imite, elle 
compose, combine, exagére, agrandit, rapetisse. Elle s’occupe sans cesse 
des ressemblances.””* Yet the difference lies only, I think, in the fact that 
Joubert applies the word creative to a process which he describes in al- 
most exactly the terms Diderot had used. It is a change in vocabulary 
rather than in meaning. 

Certain passages might indeed lead the reader to think that Joubert 
had gone beyond Diderot’s conception of the imagination to the more 
mysterious one which Baudelaire expressed later; the imagination which 
perceives the correspondances between the visible and the invisible, the 
natural and the supernatural, the poet who is the decipherer and transla- 
tor of “l’universelle analogie.” Joubert writes: “J’appelle imagination la 
faculté de rendre sensible tout ce qui est intellectuel, d’incorporer ce qui 
est esprit, et en un mot de mettre au jour sans le dénaturer ce qui est de 
soi-méme invisible” (II, 493). He goes so far as to make imagination 
synonymous with genius: “Le génie est l’aptitude de voir les choses invi- 
sibles, de remuer les choses intangibles, de peindre les choses qui n’ont 
pas de traits” (II, 503). The Baudelairean tone is even more marked 
in a passage written in 1815: 


C’est 4 l’imagination que les grandes vérités sont révélées; par exemple, la provi- 
dence, sa marche, ses desseins, qui échappent 4 notre jugement, l’imagination les 
voit. 

L’imagination, dans ce qu’elle a de meilleur, est l’intelligence des choses invisibles, 
la faculté de se les représenter (II, 834). 


I believe, however, that we should be somewhat cautious in ascribing 
to Joubert all that Baudelaire meant by imagination, particularly in view 


* 


of the following passage, written in 1816: “Se représenter 4 soi-méme et 





parés 4 l’homme, et les corps 4 l’Ame, au lieu de comparer les 4mes aux corps 
et homme aux choses du dehors. Par exemple, quand on compare une mer émue 
& un coeur agité, la blancheur & l’innocence, le fracas du tonnerre aux tempétes de 
l’Ame. L’homme se porte, se posséde, il a un perpétuel sentiment de soi. Tout cela 
ne lui apprend rien et le resserre et le contracte au lieu de |’étendre. . . . Notre 
illustre Chateaubriand commet quelquefois cette faute’’ (May 15, 1812. II, 718). 
Joubert would have approved Baudelaire’s remorse which “‘se nourrit de nous comme 
le ver des morts”’ (“‘L’Irréparable’’), but not “‘le ver rongera ta peau comme un 
remords”’ (“‘Remords posthume’’). 

22. July 10, 1806. II, 563. Cf. a much later passage: “‘L’imagination a le pouvoir 
de spiritualiser ce qui de soi est matériel, et l’imaginative a l’habitude de corpo- 
raliser ou matérialiser ce qui de soi est spirituel’’ (April 21, 1818. II, 872). 

23. Salon de 1767, Guvres, XI, 131. This Salon was published in 1798, and there 
are two references to it in the Carnets of 1802 (I, 340, 345). 
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représenter aux autres sous une forme qu’il n’a pas, mais qui le fait mieux 
voir (ce qui est abstrait ou invisible)—c’est l’imagination” (II, 848). 
“‘Abstrait ou invisible’—do the two words mean the same thing for Jou- 
bert? Does the invisible mean the hidden mysteries of the universe, or 
does it mean what cannot be seen merely because it is an abstraction? 
The question is a difficult one, and I do not think that Joubert ever makes 
the point entirely clear. I believe that for him the imagination is above all 
the power of retaining images and of using those images to translate the 
abstract into the concrete, but that at times he had at least an inkling of 
the more mystical concept, the analogy between the natural and the 
supernatural. At all events it is extraordinarily interesting to find, in the 
long period between Diderot and Baudelaire when there was relatively 
little discussion of the imagination, that Joubert was constantly occupied 
with the question.” 

So for Joubert there is no poetry without enthusiasm, no poetry with- 
out imagination. If this were all, one might be tempted to see in him no 
more than a docile and thoughtful disciple of Diderot, and to deny him 
any great originality. However, when Joubert considers the poet not only 
as the maker, the creative writer in general, but as the maker of the special 
kind of writing we call poetry, his remarks, although there are still echoes 
of Diderot, have a more individual and personal note. Above all he stresses 
a quality in poetry which is not mentioned by Diderot before him nor the 
romantics after him: concision. In 1797 he writes: “Concis comme un 
poete. Concision poétique.—Le caractére du pote est d’étre bref, c’est- 
a-dire parfait, absolutus, comme disaient les Latins. Celui de l’orateur est 
d’étre coulant, abondant, spacieux, épandu, varié, inépuisable, immense.’ 
The romantic poets could well have profited by this distinction between 
the poet and the orator. For there could hardly be a better characteriza- 
tion of French romantic poetry than ‘‘coulant, abondant, spacieux, épandu, 
varié, inépuisable, immense.” Joubert goes back to the distinction later, 
at the time when he is thinking most about poetry: “‘L’élocution dans 
V’éloquence roule ses flots comme les fleuves. Mais dans la poésie il y 
a plus d’art. Des jets, des cascades, des nappes, des jeux de mots de toute 
espéce y sont ménagés avec soin” (II, 484). And in 1800 he notes: “Une 
des causes principales de la corruption et de la dégénération de la poésie 
est que les vers n’aient plus été faits pour étre chantés” (I, 265). 

As I noted earlier, this is the time when Joubert is most concerned with 
the question of the nature of poetry. He writes in 1803: “Poésie. Il faut 

24. I was tempted at this point to see in Joubert a possible link between Diderot 
and Baudelaire, but Baudelaire apparently read the Pensées only after he had fully 
developed his conception of the imagination in the Salon de 1859. He writes to his 
mother on May 18, 1860: ‘‘Je te rapporterai . . . un livre magnifique que tu ne con- 
nais pas. Moi non plus, je ne le connaissais pas. C’est les Pensées et les Lettres de 


Joubert, ami de Chateaubriand” (Lettres inédites a sa mére, ed. Jacques Crépet, 
1918, p. 199). 


25. I, 132. Cf. ‘La concision,—concision ornée,—beauté unique du style’’ (Janu- 
ary 16, 1807. II, 585). 
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que l’idée de chaque chose y soit, et non le corps” (I, 379). What then is 
the special mark of poetry? For Joubert it seems to be above all “la trans- 
parence, le diaphane, le peu de pite, le magique; l’imitation du divin qui 
a fait toutes choses avec peu et, pour ainsi dire, avec rien” (I, 319). At 
this moment he seems far from any utilitarian conception of poetry: ‘Rien 
ne presse le poéte. Il ne s’agit pas 14 des nécessités de la vie. Son art est 
fait pour nos plaisirs et non pour nos besoins”’ (II, 478).2* Poetry is vari- 
ously described in terms of air, of color, of light, of nectar and ambrosia, 
of perfume, of music, “la musique de l’Ame”’ (I, 153).” All this might seem 
somewhat vague, foreshadowing many romantic pronouncements on poetry 
which echo what is perhaps Joubert’s best-known saying: “Les beaux 
vers sont ceux qui s’exhalent comme des sons ou des parfums” (II, 
604). What distinguishes Joubert from the romantics, however, is his 
insistence on poetry as not only an “état d’Ame,”’ but as words: 


Figurez-vous dans l|’esprit une qualité qui amollit dans les mots tout ce qui est 
dur, y rend clair tout ce qui est obscur et coloré tout ce qui est sombre. 

Le poéte a un souffle qui enfle les mots, les rend légers et leur donne de la couleur: 
une teinture, une liqueur, comme ce nectar de l’abeille qui caange en miel la pous- 
siére des fleurs. 

Faire voltiger les mots (II, 478). 


One is reminded of Diderot’s famous passage in the Lettre sur les sourds 


et muets: “Tl passe alors dans le discours du poéte un esprit qui en meut 
et vivifie toutes les syllabes.”* But the poet, for Diderot the creator of 


’ 


“un tissu d’hiéroglyphes,” is for Joubert a magician who with a wave of 
his wand builds out of words a fairylike and ethereal structure. It is by his 
handling of words that the poet shows himself, by his ability to make the 
common word beautiful, the worn-out word new, to restore to the words 
whose images, as Diderot had said,” have been effaced by usage, their 
pristine freshness. 

“Le vrai poéte a des mots qui montrent sa pensée, des pensées qui 
laissent voir son Ame et une 4me ot tout se peint (distinctement)” (II, 
482). This is what distinguishes him from other writers: “Les autres 
écrivains placent leurs pensées devant notre attention. Ceux-ci [les poétes] 
gravent les leurs dans notre souvenir. Ils ont un langage qui est souve- 
rainement ami de la mémoire” (II, 480). After much groping, Joubert 
finds his definition of poetry. He writes to Molé on March 10, 1805: “Il 
me semble que je sais trés bien maintenant ce que c’est que la poésie, le 
pote et la versification: architecture de mots.’ The poet can by his labor 

26. Cf. Diderot: ‘‘La plume du poéte, le crayon du dessinateur habile, ont |’air 
de courir et de se jouer” (Salon de 1765, Geuvres, X, 351). 

27. Voltaire had already used the phrase: ‘‘La poésie est la musique de l’Ame, et 
surtout des Ames grandes et sensibles” (Dictionnaire philosophique, article Poétes, 
ed. Moland, XX, 232). 

28. Diderot, @uvres, I, 374. 

29. Salon de 1767, Guvres, XI, 133. 

30. Pensées, ed. Raynal, 1842, II, 340. 
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make any material poetic. It is evident how far Joubert is at this point 
from any theory of pure inspiration. Here is a conscious construction, the 
work of an architect, of an artist. Yet the finished work is no solid struc- 
ture, but light as air, aglow with color and light. ““Poésie proprement dite, 
c’est-a-dire celle qui est tout par elle-méme. En n’opérant que sur une 
matiére fantastique et sur ses propres créations” (II, 479). Here, as in 
the following passage, Joubert seems to be on the fringes of the modern 
doctrine of pure poetry. “Le nectar et l’ambroisie dont il faut parfumer 
les vers qui sont le langage des dieux. Le phosphore dont il faut les il- 
luminer. Le philtre dont ils doivent étre imbibés. La pure essence dont il 
faut les assaisonner”’ (II, 646). 

It is in the years around 1805 that Joubert established his conception of 
poetry. The little he says of it in later years tends to repeat and develop 
what had been said earlier. During these years the moralist is again upper- 
most, and poetry and piety are once more allied. “Il est certain que qui- 
conque n’aura jarMis été pieux ne deviendra jamais poéte”’ (II, 861). 

I have tried to construct from scattered fragments and often incom- 
plete sentences a not always entirely coherent “art poétique” which took 
shape at a period when poetry was at a low ebb. If one takes all that 
Joubert says at its face value one has somewhat the impression of a pot- 
pourri of ideas past and to come: a classic belief in order and clarity, in 
painstaking labor; a romantic faith in inspiration and enthusiasm; a 
conception of the imagination as both a storehouse and a creator of images 
which is close to Diderot’s, and at moments seems to foreshadow Baude- 
laire’s; an emphasis on poetry as an architecture of words which even 
suggests Mallarmé and Valéry; and a final vision of poetry akin to “la 
poésie pure.” All this is intriguing, but again one must beware of the 
temptation to read into Joubert’s words all the significance that more 
than a century of discussions of poetry can suggest. One possible test of 
their true meaning is to ask what poets Joubert admired, whether any 
poet he knew corresponded to his conception of poetry, or whether he 
was dreaming rather of what poetry should be. 

Not among his contemporaries did Joubert find the fulfilment of his 
poetic ideal. He puts Parny among the “auteurs contrefacteurs” and 
adds: “Cet écrivain est élégant. Mais il manque des deux mérites de son 
genre, il n’a ni tendresse ni feu” (II, 569). He is somewhat more gentle 
with others as when he writes to Molé: “lui [Fontanes], l’abbé Delille et 
Lebrun auront trouvé sur la lyre francaise des cordes qu’on n’avait point 
encore ouies, et que Malherbe seul, peut-étre, y avait soupconnées.’”! 
But Fontanes was Joubert’s most intimate friend, and the praise, after all, 
is none too precise. 

All through the Carnets, although there is no detailed discussion of 
classical poetry, Joubert’s preference for the ancients is marked. “Les 

31. Ibid., II, 333. 
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premiers poétes ou les premiers auteurs rendaient sages des hommes fous. 
Les derniers cherchent 4 rendre fous des hommes sages” (II, 617). All 
poetry, like all philosophy, must be tested by comparison with the an- 
cients: ‘““Toute belle poésie est semblable 4 celle d’Homére, et toute belle 
philosophie ressemble & celle de Platon” (II, 688). Here again one remem- 
bers how for Diderot Homer is the poet above all poets.” 

For Joubert French poetry begins with the seventeenth century. 
Ronsard is barely mentioned, and there is not a word on any earlier poet. 
What may well surprise and shock the reader are Joubert’s comments on 
Racine: ‘“‘Ceux & qui Racine suffit sont de pauvres 4mes et de pauvres 
esprits. Ce sont des Ames et des esprits restés béjaunes et pensionnaires de 
couvent. Admirable sans doute pour avoir rendu poétiques les sentiments 
les plus bourgeois et les passions les plus médiocres.”* The only explana- 
tion seems to be that Racine has dared to invite comparison with the 
great writers of antiquity. 

In 1812 comes the first passage to suggest a relationship between Jou- 
bert’s poetic ideal and an actual poet; it is on Malherbe. After quoting 
the famous lines, 

Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin, 


Joubert comments: “La poésie construit avec peu de matiére: avec des 
feuilles, avec des grains de sable, avec de l’air, avec des riens, etc.” (II, 


735). Later he compares the original version of the stanza with the final 
one, adding: “Quelle différence! et que ne peuvent le travail, l’attention, 
la réverie et le remfchement!” (II, 738). It is the perfection of imagery, 
the lightness and delicacy of sound, the careful labor shown by the two 
versions that make these lines correspond for Joubert to what he has 
said about poetry. 

But one poet, more than any other, seems to incarnate Joubert’s ideal: 
La Fontaine. There are frequent mentions of him throughout the Carnets: 
“Juste étendue. La Fontaine I’a dans ses fables’; “Boileau eut de la verve, 
La Fontaine un perpétuel enthousiasme’”’; ‘“‘ce grand poéte.’** Many of 
Joubert’s favorite words are to be found in La Fontaine: douz, tendre, 
délicieux, enchanteur. And in 1814 La Fontaine’s name is linked with 
Joubert’s definition of poetry: 


Il y a dans La Fontaine une plénitude de poésie qu’on ne trouve nulle part dans 
les autres auteurs francais, pas méme dans Boileau, pas méme dans Racine; Fontanes 
4 cet égard est l’homme qui lui ressemble le plus. 


32. Cf. for example: ‘‘La langue de la poésie semble étre la langue naturelle 
d’Homére. Qu’on me pardonne le petit grain d’encens que je braile devant la statue 
d’un maitre 4 qui je dois ce que je vaux, si je vaux quelque chose”’ (Diderot, @uvres, 
III, 481). 

33. November 11, 1809. II, 679. Cf. II, 522, and II, 560 (‘‘Racine est le Virgile des 
ignorants’’). 

34. November 21, 1805; April 9, 1807; November 8, 1818. II, 524, 610, 884. 
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Qu’est-ce donc que la poésie? Je n’en sais rien en ce moment. Mais je soutiens 
qu’il se trouve dans tous les mots employés par le vrai poéte, pour les yeux un cer- 
tain phosphore, pour le gofit un certain nectar, pour l’attention une ambroisie, pour 
le tact méme une mollesse qui n’est pas dans les autres mots (IT, 804). 


Joubert goes so far as to say: “Notre véritable Homére, l|’Homére des 
Frangais, qui le croirait? c’est La Fontaine” (II, 859). This may seem 
strange praise for the poet who wrote: 


Je n’ai jamais chanté que Vombrage des bois, 
Flore, Echo, les Zéphyrs, et leurs molles haleines, 
Le vert tapis des prés et argent des fontaines. 


But I think that Joubert simply means that as Homer is the great poet 
of antiquity, so La Fontaine is the great French poet, realizing to the full 
his idea of poetry: the poet gently inspired, his imagination furnishing a 
wealth of images by which the abstract is translated into the concrete, 
his poetic genius expressing these in words of air and light, distilling “‘le 
nectar et l’ambroisie de La Fontaine” (II, 867). There seems little doubt 
that La Fontaine is in large part the source and the realization of Joubert’s 
poetic credo. 

This would lead to the conclusion that what we find in Joubert is not 
so much a prophecy of poetry to come as a sure judgment of the poetry 
he knew and loved, and an ability to deduce from that poetry an “art 
poétique” of his own. His ideas come both from his early acquaintance 
with Diderot and his reading of poetry itself. Without Diderot he would 
hardly have arrived at his conception of the nature and importance of 
imagination, accompanied on the one hand by entiusiasm, on the other 
by conscious labor. And his conception of poetry itself owes more than a 
little to Diderot, without, however, achieving the amazing insight into 
the wellsprings of poetry that Diderot had. Diderot’s exaltation of Homer 
as the supreme poet, and Joubert’s elevation of La Fontaine to the rdle 
of the French Homer, may well serve as a measure of the distance that 
separates them. It is to his own reading of poetry, and his special love of 
La Fontaine, that Joubert’s idea of poetry owes most. For him poetry is a 
special language by means of which the poet etherealizes and lightens the 
images supplied by the imagination, and expresses them in concise and 
perfect form. He reached, I believe—and here lies his importance—a more 
valid conception of poetry than the somewhat vague and hazy one of the 
romantics who followed him. On the other hand, to see in him even a 
remote ancestor of the symbolists seems to me to misread his meaning, to 
forget that he found in La Fontaine the exemplification of his poetic 
ideal. Joubert is not dreaming of a poetry of obscurity and mystery, he is 
cherishing a poetry of clarity and harmony. 

MarGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 





L’EPISODE DE LA REINE DE SABA 


DANS LA TENTATION DE SAINT ANTOINE 
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L’EPISODE DE LA REINE de Saba est |’un des moins corrigés de la Tenta- 
tion de saint Antoine et il est passé, 4 peu prés intact, du premier texte 
(1849) au dernier, pour étre placé, dans la version finale (1874), 4 une 
des articulations les plus importantes de l’ouvrage: la séance de flagella- 
tion, qui est le dernier acte positif de résistance accompli par l’ermite 
contre l’insinuation progressive du démon, vient d’étre interrompue par 
une seconde catalepsie dont il ne sortira guére plus; avec la Reine, les 
phantasmes s’emparent définitivement de l’imagination du saint et le 
conduiront, malgré ses soubresauts impuissants, jusqu’au fond du cycle 
blasphématoire. C’est d’ailleurs la derniére des visions provoquées par 
les souvenirs diurnes: parmi les quelques pages de la Bible lues par An- 
toine, au début du livre, figure en effet, avec les trésors d’Ezéchias et 
Vhumiliation de Nabuchodonosor, le passage du Livre des Rois évoquant 
le voyage de la Reine de Saba... que le malheureux ermite avait un 
instant commenté. Jusque-la ses hallucinations, le panorama d’Alexandrie, 
la vision du festin de Nabuchodonosor, les rencontres d’objets étaient 
encore éclairées de conscience. La Reine de Saba ouvre la longue série des 
personnages qui vont et viennent, discourent et interpellent le saint sans 
secouer sa torpeur; elle provoque le dédoublement décisif de l’Ame du 
héros devenue scéne inerte d’un fabuleux thédtre mental.! 

La Reine est en effet la premiére incarnation du Diable; aprés les voix 
furtives, les visions évocatrices, les objets tentateurs, elle représente 
l’intensité la plus aigiie du désir; Hilarion, “l’un des enfants de sa suite,” 
paraitra aussitét aprés elle pour conduire les réveries théologiques; en 
incarnant l’esprit de ratiocination et de discussion coupable, il sera la 
Science en attendant de devenir le Diable lui-méme dans la partie philo- 
sophique de cette Divine Comédie 4 rebours, qui descend vers les abimes 
inférieurs, et ot le premier réle décisif est confié 4 une Béatrice infernale. 
Dans la structure précise de l’ouvrage, la Reine de Saba figure en effet 
la Luxure; la suite des péchés contre la chair annoncée avec le grand en- 
veloppement de la cabane par Lucifer, se déroule sans équivoque: la 
Paresse (réve dans la barque), l’Intempérance (la vision de la table), 
l’Avarice (le tas d’or), la Colére (fureur contre les hérétiques), |’Envie 
(A la cour de Constantin), l’Orgueil (chez Nabuchodonosor), et enfin 
résumant et amplifiant tous ces appétits, la tentation de la chair avec la 

1. Voir Max Allenspach, Gustave Flaubert, la Tentation de saint Antoine, Eine 
literaraesthetische Untersuchung, Braunfels, 1923, I (das Pathologische). 
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Reine. Son étrange monologue fait appel aux sollicitations les plus diverses, 
& la curiosité, 4 la vanité, 4 l’avidité, 4 la mollesse, avant d’inviter ex- 
pressément au plaisir, selon une gradation impérieuse mais subtile qui 
monte jusqu’au cri d’impatience: “‘Ah! si tu voulais, si tu voulais. .. .” 
En fait ce discours se décompose en trois moments. II est d’abord fier et 
fastueux; les tentations grossiéres du tas d’or, du far-niente sur le Nil, de 
l’ambition naive, deviennent d’exquises invitations 4 jouir de la beauté 
secréte de l’univers, des merveilles familiéres aux princesses de |’Orient. 
L’amie de Salomon ouvre les trésors de |’Asie: 


Il y a la-dedans des broderies d’Assur, des ivoires du Gange, de la pourpre d’Elisa; 
et cette boite de neige contient une outre de Chalibon réservée pour les rois d’As- 
syrie.... 


et propose une satisfaction raffinée de tous les besoins, comme si la Luxure 
n’était que le dépassement et l’achévement féérique de tous les vices. Par 
une progression fascinante, la Reine ajoute ensuite 4 toutes ces séductions 
le prestige de la magie que démontre encore mieux l’arrivée frémissante de 
son oiseau-fée. Enfin, dans un troisitme temps, la Reine change de ton: 


Comment? ni riche, ni coquette, ni amoureuse? ce n’est pas tout cela qu’il te faut, 
hein? Mais lascive, grasse, avec une voix rauque... . 


et propose la tentation précise de la volupté. Le mouvement de la scéne, 
lent jusque-la, comme une danse lascive, se précipite: la Reine démoniaque 
a tiré Antoine par la barbe, lui a pris la manche, a saisi ses joues, l’a con- 
traint & regarder ses yeux “plus sombres que les cavernes mystiques”’; 
au moment ov elle semble préte 4 l’enlacer, le toucher encore, un signe de 
croix désespéré la repousse et elle s’en va grotesquement “en sautillant 
& cloche-pied”’ suivie de son équipage qui se déroule en sens inverse. Son 
ricanement contrit et cette altération brusque du personnage sont comme 
V’aveu d’impuissance du démon qui va maintenant changer de méthode. 
L’apparition a élevé le niveau des hallucinations, mélé par le discours 
savant de la Reine une beauté magique aux fastes du péché, et elle est 
ainsi fortement liée 4 la suite de l’ouvrage. L’épisode, tel qu’il se présente 
en 1874, est si soigneusement inséré dans la structure de l’ceuvre, que, 
pour exprimer la séduction d’Apollonius le thaumaturge, Antoine ne saura 
que dire: “la Reine de Saba ne m’a pas si profondément charmé,” en rap- 
prochant la pire des tentations de l’esprit de la tentation supréme de la 
chair. 


Ce fut d’ailleurs l’un des premiers fragments connus de l’ouvrage, 
puisque apres la révision de 1856, il fut publié le 21 décembre dans |’ Artiste. 
L’épisode appartenait alors au cycle des grandes hallucinations, venant 
aprés la vision de Nabuchodonosor et le chant des poétes, et précédant le 
dialogue fantastique du Sphinx et de la Chimére; il préparait le bond vers 
Vallégorie qui occupait la fin de la deuxiéme partie. Aprés le départ de la 
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Reine, Antoine murmurait: “Quelle est la limite du réve et de la réalité?”’ 
(édition Conard, page 393). La Reine était la derniére image claire, avant 
Varrivée des figures monstrueuses qui embarrassent l’esprit: faisant passer 
de Vhistoire & la légende, elle préparait la dispersion de la réverie en formes 
aberrantes. C’est cette association romantique qui est rompue en 1874; 
le dialogue du Sphinx et de la Chimére est repoussé au terme de la Tenta- 
tion, ov il amorce le défilé démoralisant des étres fantastiques, et se trouve 
préparé lui-méme par le combat hideux des abstractions métaphysiques, 
la Luxure et la Mort. L’épisode de la Reine de Saba vient clore au contraire 
avec précision la premiére série des visions, et prend un caractére plus 
nettement plastique ou “parnassien.’” 

Il acquiert plus d’intensité parce qu’il condense tous les aspects de la 
luxure qui étaient diffus dans l’ancien texte: la premiére partie montrait 
l’image pieuse de la Vierge s’animant immodestement dans le vent, le 
spectacle de la jeune morte. Tout au long de la seconde partie, Antoine, 
étant hanté par un désir vague, se voyait 4 la porte d’une courtisane, 
regardait avec envie un pasteur entrainant une femme dans les champs. Ce 
souci de concentrer la tentation dans le personnage le plus expressif est 
d’autant plus net que Flaubert a rapporté 4 la Reine de Saba, vers la 
fin de la scéne, les paroles prononcées par Héléne dans la premiére partie 
de la Tentation de 1849: “Je ne suis pas une femme, je suis un monde 

..” (édition Conard, page 91). Tandis que Héléne n’est plus, dans la 
version de 1874, qu’une étrange divinité, une incarnation passagere et 
provocante de la Lune, la Reine de Saba précise, dans une courte addition, 
sa signification: “Ah! comme tu vas te perdre sous mes cheveux. . . .” 

Cette nouvelle mise en place et cette concentration donnent au person- 
nage une efficacité certaine, mais il est curieux qu’en soumettant l’épisode 
& un ordre plus précis, Flaubert ait aussi réalisé une meilleure adaptation 
de son ceuvre aux données de la légende de saint Antoine. Taine, qui 
félicitait Flaubert pour la grace du morceau, en demandant quelles 
étaient ses sources, ne pouvait soupconner qu’i! était la transposition d’un 
détail ignoré des histoires du saint moine. 


L’épisode de la Reine de Saba a probablement un point de départ 
lointain dans Ahasvérus d’Edgar Quinet (1833), dont les évocations 
chaotiques ont donné plus d’une suggestion 4 Flaubert. A la fin de la 
premiére journée, “la Création,” le choeur des Sphinx célébre le mystére 
de la nuit d’Orient d’ot va sortir un nouveau dieu, les Villes se proposent 
de l’accueillir, les rois Mages enfin se mettent en route pour le saluer, et 
c’est lA que le Roi de Saba dit adieu & la Reine qui, dans le style “trouba- 
dour” cher & Quinet, lui répond: ‘‘Monseigneur, revenez tét. Ah! je n’aurai 
mie sommeil sans vous.” Le tableau de la collection Balbi, attribué a 

2. Les variantes, peu nombreuses, des versions de 1849, 1856 et 1874, sont données 


par R. Dumesnil et D. L. Demorest, Bibliographie de Gustave Flaubert, Paris, 1939, 
ch. VII, p. 274. 
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Brueghel, dont il est question dans les lettres 4 Le Poittevin (Correspon- 
dance, I, 87, 13 mai 1845), et la gravure célébre de Callot que Flaubert 
suspendit en aofit 1846 au-dessus de sa table (Correspondance, I, 132), 
ont été le stimulant direct de l’ceuvre.* Rien n’y désigne la Reine de Saba, 
non plus qu’Hilarion ou Apollonius; dans l’ouvrage de Breughel, le saint 
est entouré de trois courtisanes, mais un cortége triomphal occupe le 
centre de la composition burlesque de Callot: sur un char absurde formé 
d’un squelette trainé par des animaux immondes, se dresse une femme nue 
brandissant un miroir qui est comme la déesse impudique des maléfices. 
Or, c’est cette somptueuse prostituée qu’on voit souvent dans les tableaux 
flamands portée vers le saint moine par une cavalcade de démons, la 
Dame de Luxure qui apparait dans les anciennes illustrations de la vie de 
saint Antoine. Elle joue son réle dans le choeur des sept péchés qui occupe 
traditionnellement la scéne au XVI° siécle, comme on l’observe assez bien 
par exemple dans la T'entation de la Galerie Colonna, attribuée autrefois 
& Lucas Cranech le jeune et qui est peut-étre une copie ancienne d’un 
original de Brueghel.* 

De la figure insignifiante incidemment évoquée par E. Quinet au per- 
sonnage savamment pittoresque de la T entation, il y a une grande distance, 
oi n’intervient pas seulement le changement de cadre, mais surtout les 
recherches auxquelles Flaubert s’est livré pour revétir d’éléments concrets 
la fantasmagorie de Callot et du pseudo-Brueghel.® Il a probablement 
utilisé sur la légende arabe et judaique de Bilkis, les mémes sources que 
G. de Nerval qui rédigeait de son cété |’ “Histoire de la Reine du matin et 
de Soleiman, prince des génies’” (qui devait paraitre en 1851 dans le 
Voyage en Orient). Flaubert a recueilli des traits précis de la légende orien- 
tale:* les trésors, l’oiseau-fée Simorg, les pouvoirs magiques de la Reine; 

3. Le tableau analysé par Flaubert (notes de voyage, éd. Conard, I, 28) a été 
examiné par A. Lombard (La Tentation de saint Antoine, Neuchatel, 1934, pp. 24-25, 
note) qui confirme |’exactitude de la description. 

4. Voir notre étude, ‘‘La Tentation de saint Antoine ou le songe du mélancoli- 


que,’’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, avril 1936, fig. 11, et G. Ring, ‘‘ ‘La Tentation de saint 
Antoine’ de Brueghel l’Ancien’’ dans Oud Holland, jan.—fév. 1934. 

5. Une étude des sources de l’épisode, sur le modéle de |’étude de J. Seznec, Les 
Sources de lV’épisode des dieux dans la Tentation de saint Antoine (1* version, 1849), 
Paris, 1940, supposerait: 1° le dépouillement des dossiers de Flaubert (le recueil 
n° 23.671 de la Bibliothéque Nationale, signalé par R. Dumesnil et D. L. Demorest, 
op. cit., p. 245, concerne en particulier ‘la Reine de Saba’’); 2° la reconstitution des 
principales lectures de Flaubert, dont le point de départ a certainement été: la Bi- 
bliotheque orientale de d’Herbelot, Paris, 1697, et |’Historia Orientalis de Hottinger, 
qu’il parcourt en 1846 “‘pour voir différentes choses sur la religion des Arabes avant 
Mahomet” (lettre du 3 obtobre 1846). Ce n’est pas le travail qui est tenté dans cet 
article. 

6. Ce détail remonte aux compilations dérivées du “Second Targum sur le livre 
d’Esther’’ pour les sources hébraiques (voir P. Cassel, Aus Literatur und Geschichte, 
Berlin, 1885, suppl. 1-74, et 5. Gelbhaus, Die Targum-Literatur, I, Des Targum 
Scheni zum Buche Esther, Francfort s/Main, 1893), et des ‘“‘chroniques’”’ de Tabari 
et Ta’labi pour les sources arabes (voir G. Weil, Biblische Legender der Musulméner, 
Francfort s/Main, 2° éd., 1865). On notera par exemple ce passage du “‘Second Tar- 
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mais il les utilise avec un souci de précision archéologique—méme au prix 
d’anachronismes—qui annonce déja |’effort “scientifique” de Salammbdé: le 
costume d’opéra, l’allusion au “grand-pére maternel, l’empereur Saharil, 
fils d’Ianhschab, fils d’Iaarab, fils de Kastan,” l’énumération des cadeaux 
avec leur origine et leur qualité précises, sont autant de mises au point 
vraisemblables de l’interméde oriental. Les improvisations manifestes sont 
soigneusement insérées entre des références valables, elles-mémes appuyées 
sur des éléments de la légende. Ainsi, 4 la fin de la scéne se trouve l’adapta- 
tion d’un trait singulier de la légende, celui qui attribue 4 Bilkis un pied 
fourchu ou une jambe velue, et lui a valu de devenir en Occident une 
Reine Pédauque:’ 

Elle s’éloigne en pleurant, puis se retourne: 

—Bien sir? une femme si belle! 

Elle rit, et le singe qui tient le bas de la robe, la souléve. 

Tu te repentiras, bel ermite, tu gémiras! Tu t’ennuieras! Mais je m’en moque! 
la! la! la! oh! oh! oh! 

Elle s’en va, la figure dans les mains en sautillant A cloche pied. 


Le signe révélateur d’une origine diabolique est transposé par Flaubert 
dans le sautillement inquiétant qui apporte soudain le choc bizarre de la 
vision hallucinée, et contribue puissamment & l’effet de la scéne. 

L’épisode semble malgré tout aussi peu motivé que les fantasmagories 
“alexandrines”’; il n’est pas question de Reine diabolique, moins encore de 
Reine de Saba, dans la Vie de saint Antoine par saint Athanase, qui est 
la base narrative du théme, ni dans la Légende dorée (17 janvier). Et 
pourtant la scéne est plus justifiable que la plupart des épisodes: comme la 
plupart des hallucinations diurnes qu’elle cléture, elle a un fondement 
dans la tradition médiévale. Une version médiévale de la vie du saint, tra- 
duite de l’arabe au XIV® siécle par un dominicain Alphonsus, reproduite 
dans un bon nombre de manuscrits de l’ordre des Antonites et encore 
mentionnée dans des Vies des Péres du XV° siécle, parle en effet d’une 
reine diabolique qui entraina l’ermite dans une curieuse aventure.* 

Surprise par Antoine au bord d’un fleuve ov elle se baignait, une prin- 
cesse l’invita un jour 4 visiter la capitale de son royaume. Un cortege 
vint le chercher; la cité, pleine de boutiques luxueuses et de constructions 


gum,’’ qui intéresse directement ]’évocation de Flaubert: ‘‘la huppe apparut devant 
Salomon et raconta qu’elle avait survolé le monde entier pour chercher s’il y avait 
encore une terre qui n’appartint pas 4 son Seigneur, et elle avait trouvé au fond 
de Orient un pays du nom de Kitor, dont le sol est plus précieux que l’or et od 
l’argent reste dans les rues comme du fumier.”’ 

7. Sur tous ces points, voir nos études: ‘‘La Légende de la Reine de Saba,”’ Revue 
d’Histoire des Religions, CXIX (n° 2-3, mars-juin 1939) et CXX (n° 1, juillet-aoitt 
1939), et ‘‘La Rencontre de Salomon et de la Reine de Saba dans l’iconographik 
médiévale,’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, fév. 1949, pp. 99-114. 

8. Voir J. Damrich, ‘“‘Antonius der Einsiedler,’’ Archiv. fiir Christliche Kunst, 
1901, et R. Graham, ‘‘A Picture Book of the Life of Saint Anthony the Abbot,”’ 
Archaeologia, 1933, pp. 1-26. 
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étonnantes, émerveillait le saint. La Reine accomplit devant lui quelques 
guérisons miraculeuses. Dans le palais, ils disputérent ensemble de la vie 
contemplative et de la vie active; la Reine étourdissante se plaignait 
d’étre veuve, elle proposa a l’ermite de |’épouser. Comme il refusait, elle 
tenta de le dévétir. Le saint moine, alarmé, fit le signe de la croix et tout 
s’évanouit: les habitants de la ville magnifique n’étaient que de noirs 
démons qui battirent le saint jusqu’a le laisser pour mort. 

Ce récit, caché dans des sources peu accessibles, associe déja royauté, 
luxure, magie, théologie et prodiges orientaux, dans une hallucination 
qui, bien que sur le mode narratif, est souvent trés proche de la compo- 
sition de Flaubert par sa syntaxe comme par ses détails. Il n’est pas im- 
possible qu’il en ait rencontré la trace au cours de ses lectures, mais il 
est certain qu’il en a retrouvé l’esprit. Et il apparait méme qu’en resserrant 
la structure de la Tentation dans la version de 1874, Flaubert a été amené 
& mettre en valeur la Reine de Saba d’une maniére complexe mais précise, 
qui ajoute encore 4 l’analogie de son épisode avec la légende d’Alphonsus: 
la Reine éclatante étale longtemps les séductions les plus hautes sans rien 
trahir de hideux ou méme de suspect; l’incarnation du démon sous le 
masque royal lui confére une dignité et un prestige au-dessus de tout 
soupcon, jusqu’au moment ov elle n’est plus qu’une vulgaire image de la 
luxure. En approfondissant aprés coup le sens de |’épisode, Flaubert a 
retrouvé le dessin méme des légendes médiévales. 

Il semble certain que cette Reine diabolique associée par des contes 
arabes 4 la figure de saint Antoine est elle-méme une figure dérivée de la 
légende sabéenne: Antoine l|’ermite est un saint copte, et c’est précisément 
l’Egypte chrétienne qui a inséré Bilkis la Magicienne dans la pieuse légende 
du Bois de la Croix. Identifiée parfois avec Sémiramis, avec Lilith, habi- 
tant une cité de mirage, Bilkis est le prototype des personnages royaux de 
V’Orient, magnifiques et ambigus. Insérée dans l’histoire de saint Antoine, 
elle ne pouvait étre finalement qu’un déguisement du démon; partout 
ailleurs elle n’était qu’une image facile mais brillante de l’Orient: dans les 
fétes de cour du XV* siécle, en Provence, en Italie, il est plusieurs fois 
question d’une Reine magnifique des confins asiatiques. Antonio Pulci en 
tira le théme de son Historia della Reina d’Oriente qui est une Reine de 
Saba anonyme et déja baroque, préludant a l’héroine féérique de Cal- 
derén.° 

La trouvaille de Flaubert a été de réintégrer 4 la légende d’Antoine une 
vision royale qui lui avait déja été associée 4 la fin du moyen Age, et qui 
suppose dans les deux cas une forme riche d’évocations exotiques et fabu- 
leuses, mais sans personnalité précise, une imago puissante et voluptueuse, 
facile & convertir en un personnage inquiétant.” 

9. Voir G. Soulier, Les Influences orientales dans la peinture toscane, Paris, 1924, 
pp. 158-159, et F. Kampers, Vom Werdegange der abenlindlichen Kaisermystik, Leip- 
zig, 1924, pp. 114-117. 

10. Aprés Flaubert et Nerval, cette image a inspiré Henri Cazalis, 4 qui Mallarmé 


écrit en mai 1867: ‘‘J’espére que ta Reine de Saba et mon Hérodiade seront deux 
amies.’? (Voir H. Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé, Paris, 1941, p. 238.) 
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Par un bonheur que Flaubert a rarement eu en partage, |’épisode de la 
Reine de Saba, tout en obéissant aux calculs architectoniques de l’écrivain, 
n’a pas perdu ce caractére complet et bizarre des scénes de légende qu’il 
est si difficile d’imiter. I] n’est, en somme, d’hiéroglyphe poétique que par 
la nouvelle cristallisation d’un mythe. 


ANDRE CHASTEL 
Paris 
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Ir WAS UNAMUNO’s conviction that chastity was one of the greatest signs 
of true virility; promiscuity he condemned as debilitating to the intelli- 
gence, the fullest exercise of which was man’s noblest duty. The apocryphal 
Victor Gori says of him: 


Su repulsién a toda forma de pornografia es bien conocida de cuantos le conocen y 
no sélo por las corrientes razones morales, sino porque estima que la preocupacién 
libidinosa es lo que mds estraga la inteligencia.! 


The same character says that he had heard the author say that of the 
three vices, women, gambling, and drink, the first two cripple the mind 
more than the third.2 The truly great hero is Ibsenian, proud, chaste, 
Promethean,’ and none of the great tragic lovers of legend or fiction were 
voluptuaries.* Don Quijote himself would turn his back on Don Juan and 
would not deign to stain his lance with the blood of such a man.* 
Licentious men are of low intelligence; although free of inquietudes 
espirituales,® their minds are stunted by exclusive devotion to sensual 
satisfaction.’ A real man is one who can discipline himself and transcend 
the purely animal. In this, Unamuno coincides with Marafién whose 
principal stricture on the Don Juan Typus is the latter’s disinclination 
for any other pursuit aside from the carnal. Even Pio Baroja, who admires 
so much the individual who can rise above the routine and taboos of 
drab existence, has to admit that Don Juan does not contribute to society: 
“Don Juan no puede ser mds que un hombre rico y un desocupado.’” 
And contrary to what might be the general impression of Don Juan as a 
rebel against all restriction, Unamuno felt that the selfish pursuit of 
pleasure rarely squares with the liberal outlook in thought: “‘. . . mientras 
aqui no haya un buen niimero de liberales que se acuesten a las diez, no 
beban mas que agua, no jueguen a juegos de azar y no tengan querida, 


1. Niebla, segunda edicién, Madrid, Renacimiento, n.d., p. 15. 
2. Ibid., p. 16. 

3. “Ibsen y Kierkegaard,” in Mi religién y otros ensayos breves, Madrid, Espasa- 
Calpe, 1942, p. 56. 

4. “Sobre la lujuria,’”’ ibid., p. 97. 

5. “Sobre Don Juan Tenorio,” ibid., pp. 114-5. 

. Ibid., p. 95. 

7. “Sobre la pornografia,’’ ibid., p. 102. 

3. “Notas para la biologia de Don Juan,’’ Cinco ensayos sobre Don Juan, San- 
tiago de Chile, Editorial Cultura, 1937, p. 39. Marafién says: ‘‘El hombre mas viril 
es el que trabaja mds, el que vence mejor a los demdés hombres, y no el Don Juan que 
burla a pobres mujeres naturalmente dispuestas a dejarse engafiar.’’ 

9. Angel del Rio and M. J. Benardete, El concepto contempordneo de Espaia, 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, 1946, p. 211. Quoted from Entretenimientos. 


) 
) 
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andaremos mal.’ And, continues Unamuno, if Don Juan had lived 
longer, he would have ended up as a solid citizen, a pillar of the community, 
a traditionalist, and a member of a pious cofradia." 

This concept of Don Juan as essentially conservative, if not a reaction- 
ary, Was arrived at independently by two English writers. In her novel on 
Don Juan," Sylvia Townsend Warner picks up the story where Da Ponte 
and Mozart left it. Dofia Ana takes a long, wearisome journey to Don 
Juan’s birthplace to inform the seducer’s father of what happened to his 
son. However, Don Juan turns up very much alive; the supernatural 
punishment visited upon him had all been trumped up to provide a con- 
venient explanation for his temporary disappearance. Not only had Ana’s 
public scoldings exasperated him, but he had become fed up with Elvira’s 
importunities and Zerlina. In addition, the appearance of scrofula, a 
disease inherited from his mother, had induced him to go into hiding and 
in order to assure himself a good rest he had invented the fantastic story 
popularized by Leporello. Don Juan brings in his wake disorder, corrup- 
tion, unhappiness, which ricochet down the social ladder. His father, 
although a dilletante, is an intellectual, a man at least theoretically inter- 
ested in human values and progress. After many years the old man is on 
the verge of installing a system of irrigation on his land. But Don Juan 
tells the farmers that when he inherits the improved land, he will refuse 
to renew their yearly leases and will retain his tenants as laborers. Even 
Don Ottavio, Ana’s outraged fiancé and the sworn enemy of Don Juan, 
joins forces with the latter when class consciousness is aroused by a revolt 
of the farmers. Although there is no actual fighting, the militia is sent for, 
and since the reluctant presence of the soldiers must be justified, Don 
Juan seeks to provoke an incident. In this he is successful, and the book 
ends with scenes of pain and bloodshed. 

Although Arnold Bennett claims that the hero of his play Don Juan de 
Marana is an idealist “passionately hungry for perfection,” Don Juan’s 
actions in this play substantiate Unamuno’s judgment. Arrogant and 
unscrupulous, Don Juan is fearful lest his father’s title and wealth go to 
his bastard brother, Don José. When Dom Morte, the old man’s confessor, 
refuses to use his influence in Don Juan’s behalf, the latter stabs him. 
Don José is pictured as upright, patriotic, a partisan of Philip II against 
the grandees who, with Don Juan, quail and smart as their privileges are 
being stripped from them by the central power. 

10. ‘‘Sobre la lujuria,”’ op. cit., p. 98. 

11. ‘“‘Ibsen y Kierkegaard,’”’ op. cit., p. 57. This is just what happens to the ca- 
lavera Don Guido in Antonio Machado’s delightfully ironic poem “‘Llanto por las 
virtudes y coplas por la muerte de Don Guido,’’ Poesias completas, Madrid, Espasa- 
Calpe, 1943, pp. 162-164. 

12. After the Death of Don Juan, N. Y., Viking Press, 1939. 

13. Don Juan de Marana, London, W. Werner Laurie Ltd., 1923, p. xix. 
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Influenced by Dumas’ play,’ Bennett ends his work with a contrite 
Don Juan, not before using Don José, however, as the agent of heavenly 
retribution. It is the nun Marta who offers herself as redemption for his 
life, and Don Juan enters a monastery. Nevertheless, what distinguishes 
Bennett’s interpretation of Don Juan is that he is a self-conscious rebel 
with a sort of guiding rationale. He is fighting against the retrenchment 


of the privileges enjoyed by the grandees; he wants untrammelled exercise 
of passion: 


We live in a fantastic age, when peasants are allowed to ride on horses, and grandees 
are forbidden to have a naked sword carried in front of them. Only last week, it was 


stated that His Majesty had actually called in person upon a sick subject to inquire 
after his state of health!"5 


Since Don José, son of a Moorish woman, represents the new class, more 
restrained and judicious, coming to power, Bennett may be credited with 
the honor of having added to the Don Juan legend the new facet of class 
struggle.'® 

The point of view that Don Juan is essentially an unfulfilled person, a 
half-man, is dramatized in Unamuno’s El hermano Juan o El mundo es 
teatro." The complete individual is Mensch; that is, he is man and woman, 
father and mother, with respect to his children. But Don Juan has no 
descendants; he is essentially abortive; he does not extend his life through 
his children’s. He lives only through theatrical reincarnations. To the 
Unamuno who was obsessed by the desire for immortality, this is one of 
the greatest of tragedies." Indeed, in the first two acts Don Juan is dressed 
after the romantic fashion of the 1830’s, and in the others, he appears in 
modern clothing. This fusion of time accentuates the true frustration of 
the lover who remains merely lover; he is a created legend; he does not 
live by his own will. Furthermore, the characters of the play are, by allu- 
sion, conscious of the fact that they are acting, yet they never make clear 
whether they are referring to the actual theater or the theater of life. 
Typically Unamunesque is this problem of the indistinguishability be- 
tween reality and imagination. And even more typical of Unamuno is the 
fact that women yield to Juan out of maternal compassion. The wife- 
mother of Unamuno’s novels (we need only recall Antonia of Abel Sdnchez 

14. Ibid., p. xviii. 

15. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

16. Ricardo Baeza, ‘El tltimo Don Juan,’’ Revista de Occidente, Madrid, III 
(Feb. 1924), 253-259. Baeza takes Bennett to task for knowing so little Spanish, not 
only linguistically but temperamentally. 

17. El hermano Juan o El mundo es teatro, vieja comedia nueva, Madrid, Espasa- 
Calpe, 1934. 

18. These are precisely Unamuno’s reflections in ‘‘Ante la estatua del Co- 
mendador,’”’ Cuenca ibérica, México, Editorial Séneca, n.d., pp. 129-133. He pities 
the Comendador’s horrible fate of being a statue, “‘. . . que es el mds triste papel 
que puede a un hombre caberle.”’ It is terrible to be estatuido, stripped of the con- 
tradictions which are the essence of life; it is terrible to be reduced to a flat legend. 
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and Marina of Amor y pedagogia) becomes in this play sister of charity 
to Hermano Juan; so little of the hombre varén is Don Juan that only 
the women (Inés and Elvira) are convinced of his immortality; Don Juan 
could not live except in the minds of women. 

It is the non-Don Juans who are the fathers, the real men, infers Una- 
muno. Nor is Don Juan the tempestuous hero of tradition in this play. 
Unamuno gathers him into the fold of his other Hamlet-like agonistas— 
creatures who doubt their existence; who do not know, like Segismundo, 
whether they are dreaming or living their lives. This is an introspective 
Don Juan, taking no joy in escapade. Indeed, in Unamuno’s play, there 
is no escapade; the hero doubts his own powers of seduction and urges 
the women who follow him to get married. “No es éste un ladrén de 
amores,” says Pedro Salinas, “es mds bien un encendedor de ellos para 
que otros se calienten en su brasa. El atiza un fuego en que no se puede 
quemar.”’® 


In direct contradistinction to Unamuno’s views, Ortega y Gasset stands 
boldly against the detractors of Don Juan. According to Ortega, Don 
Juan is perennially attractive for he represents pulsating life—the spon- 
taneous, the Dionysian—as against the devitalized worship of norms 
divorced from life.” It is from this point of view that Don Juan is also a 
hero to Albert Camus, according to the latter’s essay on ‘“‘Le Don- 
juanisme.’”! The French author admires the Burlador for not accepting 
the tradition of romantic love; Don Juan refuses to describe the conven- 
tional gesture; he will not conform to routine patterns; he will not seek 
the false unity of identifying his instinct with the code of our cultural 
heritage on matters of love. Don Juan is a free man who has sloughed off 
all delusions and hopes and continues to act freely and lucidly within that 
framework of consciousness. 

Ortega divides men into three categories with respect to their attitudes 
towards Don Juan: those who think they are Don Juans, those who think 
they have been Don Juans, and those who think they could have been 
Don Juans if they had so chosen.” It is the latter who attack Don Juan 
most vehemently. In complete agreement with Ortega, Royo-Villanova 
puts it this way: 


... los que combaten a Don Juan, lo hacen principalmente por envidia . . . pues en 
estos tiempos de decadencia del sentimiento amoroso, Don Juan, por su capacidad de 
amar—lograda o no, esto no importa—, descuella entre la masa de los enamorados 


19. Literatura espafiola, siglo XX, México, Editorial Séneca, n.d., pp. 146-147. 

20. El tema de nuestro tiempo, Buenos Aires-México, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 
1947, pp. 66-67. 

21. Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Paris, N. R. F. Gallimard, 1942, pp. 97-106. 

22. ‘‘Para una psicologia del hombre interesante,’’ Estudios sobre el amor, Buenos 
Aires-México, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1945, p. 164. 
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comunes, temperamentos mediocres, sin reacciones acusadas, ni insensibles ni apa- 
sionados, ni tiernos ni bruscos, ni seducidos ni seductores.” 


Indeed, far from being a half-person or effeminate, as Unamuno and 
Marafién contend, Don Juan is the fullest expression of virility. In his 
relations with women, Don Juan is neither father nor husband, brother 
nor son: “‘. .. no es sino hombre.’ Don Juan is the concentration of the 
single moments of many men’s lives when they feel that they are at the 
height of their masculine powers. For Ortega, Don Juan transcends all 
men who partake of his joy only briefly and fugitively. Don Juan (in the 
person of El Greco’s Hombre con la mano al pecho) can only find his peer 
in Dofia Juana (represented by the painting of La Gioconda) who repre- 
sents essential, intensified feminity. Perhaps Unamuno had been unfair 
in comparing Don Juan with Don Quijote: they moved in different spheres. 

Ortega sees eye to eye with Camus when he says that Don Juan repre- 
sents the heroism of the man who, after having explored all ideals and 
found them insufficient, discards them.” He is the symbol of a suspicion 
we all have but are afraid to adopt as signpost: that the ideals we follow 
are incomplete, unsatisfactory, or unworthy. Don Juan is an Absolutist. 
When Unamuno wrote his sonnet ‘‘Don Juan de las ideas,’’* his intention 
was to show how the “libertino del pensamiento”’ who courts all ideas 
eventually ends in sterility of thought. What Unamuno meant as an in- 
dictment, Ortega interprets as the magnificent, heroic failure of the Seeker 
of Absolutes. 

Unfortunately, although he alludes to Zorrilla’s drama quite often, 
Ortega does not let us know which Don Juan is his model. If, following 
Maeztu’s distinction,” he refers to the Don Juan of the North, his opinions 
have wider meanings than if the reference is to Tirso’s play into which 
ideals can only be read, but not found in the text. 

Be that as it may, to Ortega Don Juan is a man with a great and strange 
gift: the power of arousing in women love of “superlativa intensidad y 
frecuencia.’”’* Therefore the fact that Don Juan is easily won over by a 
sincere, pure woman, as in the Zorrilla play, is unacceptable to Ortega for 
it posits that to be loved unselfishly was a new experience for him. This 
assumption cannot be made in view of the fact that Don Juan was always 
fleeing from “hembras casquivanas y audaces rameras.’” In any case, 


23. R. Royo-Villanova y Morales, Redescubrimiento de Don Juan, Madrid, Javier 
Morata, 1932, p. 34. 

24. ‘‘“Meditacién del marco,’’ Obras completas, Tomo II, El espectador (1916-1934), 
primera edicién, Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 1946, p. 300. 

25. ‘‘Introduccién a un ‘Don Juan’,’’ Obras completas, Tomo VI, Madrid, Revista 
de Occidente, 1947, pp. 123-124. 

26. Rosario de sonetos liricos, Madrid, Imprensa Espafiola, n.d., pp. 226-227. 

27. Don Quijote, Don Juan, y La Celestina, Buenos Aires-México, Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina, 1945, pp. 74 ff. 

28. ‘‘Amor en Stendhal,’’ Estudios sobre el amor, p. 21. 

29. Obras completas, VI, 124. 
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that such an experienced lover should have taken so long in discovering 
true love seems incredible and contradictory to Ortega. If Don Juan is 
inherently consistent, his experience is too all-inclusive to be taught any- 
thing about women, including their capacity for self-sacrifice.” 

In answer, then, to all those who have been attracted to Don Juan by 
a certain urge for revenge, in answer to the mala prensa*' which Don 
Juan has suffered, Ortega declares him a superlative male, maligned by 
those who envy him. In our day when the norms of mediocrity dictate, 
when public opinion reigns as supreme arbiter, Don Juan stands out as a 
distinctive being.* Ortega refutes Unamuno’s contention that Don Juan 
is an egoist®* by declaring that the hero’s life is a constant giving of him- 
self. He is constantly ready to fill in his spiritual vacuum by some worthy 
ideal or objective. He is, therefore, in microcosm the history of man, 
assaying one ideal after another and realizing that each in turn is an error 
or possessed of insufficient radiance. So viewed, all history traces a don- 
juanesque pattern. Maeztu skirts this theory when he says, in effect, that 
interest in Don Juan polarizes at certain critical periods in history— 
the failure of the Counter Reformation in Spain, post-Napoleonic dis- 
illusionment, the nineteen-twenties—when ideals have lost their impetus 
and survive themselves as shibboleths; in other words, in times of dé- 
sarroi.™ 


We may say with Salvador de Madariaga that the writers on the Don 
Juan theme, especially in our century, follow “la tendencia natural... 
a enriquecer la psicologia donjuanesca con sus propias donjuanerias.’”™ 
But they divide into two camps: those who condemn the hero roundly 
and those who defend him staunchly. The Battle of Don Juan is vehement; 
the attackers and the defenders take diametrically opposite stands. Where 
Marajfién says that Don Juan scarcely has anything Spanish about him,* 
Ortega asseverates that he is peculiarly Spanish because he is an eztre- 
mado.” Not a few writers like to present Don Juan as the duper duped, 
or in his old age, decrepit, deprived of his powers, reduced to buying 

30. Ramiro de Maeztu, op. cit., p. 92: “‘un Don Juan que se enamora no es ya Don 
Juan.” 

31. Obras completas, VI, 133. 

32. In “‘Estrangulacién de Don Juan,’’ Obras completas, V , 238-246, Ortega even 
rails against those actors who take away from Don Juan’s grandeur by reciting 
Zorrilla’s verse like prose. However, in keeping with his criticism of Zorrilla’s mis- 
interpretation of the psychology of Don Juan, he claims that the drama caters too 
much to popular, preconceived ideas. 

33. El hermano Juan, p. 31. Unamuno calls Meredith’s Egoist ‘‘uno de los més 
ahincados escudrifios en las entrafias del donjuanismo.”’ 

34. Op. cit., p. 106. 

35. Guta del lector del Quijote, Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 1943, p. 
123. 

36. Don Juan, ensayos sobre el origen de su leyenda, Buenos Aires-México, Espasa- 
Calpe Argentina, 1940, p. 87. 

37. Obras completas, VI, 126. 
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love.* Yet Maeztu claims that Don Juan cannot lose his power because, 
as a myth, he is the Aladdin of inexhaustible vitality.” 

It is Jacinto Grau’s opinion that far from leaving rancour in the hearts 
of his deserted victims, Don Juan “‘. . . produce en las mujeres un deslum- 
bramiento que ya no volveran a sentir mds.’ James Elroy Flecker makes 
of Don Juan a political hero,“' and Enrique Larreta, following Echeverria’s 
El dngel caido, makes of him the valiant enemy of the dictator Rosas.” 
On the other hand, Pérez de Ayala, joining forces with Marajién,* takes 
the view that Don Juan is organically defective, effeminate, with the 
physique of a eunuch.“ 

The polemic will no doubt continue so long as there are writers and 
thinkers who wish to take Don Juan as a mannequin on which to hang 
their special theories. And although Unamuno is dead and Ortega has 
apparently ceased to produce, their precepts will stand as effective weapons 
to be used by the contending factions. 


Martin Nozick 
Oberlin College 


38. In this connection, we have l’embarras du choiz and will limit ourselves at 
this time to the following plays, all anti-Don Juan: Edmond Rostand’s La Derniére 
Nuit de Don Juan, Henri Bataille’s L’Homme a la rose, Claude-André Puget’s Echec 
a Don Juan, Maurice Baring’s one-act playlet Don Juan’s Failure, Juan Ignacio 
Luca de Tena’s Las canas de Don Juan. 

39. Op. cit., p. 94. Salvador de Madariaga says that ‘‘Don Juan is a man who dons 
immortality by incarnating that which is donjuanish in all men.’’ Don Juan as a 
European Figure, University College, Nottingham, Byron Foundation Lecture, 
1936, p. 3. In El burlador de Sevilla, Madrid, La Farsa, 1928, p. 3, Francisco Villa- 
espesa exalts his hero as always triumphant and young “. . . tal como lo suefian los 
corazones juveniles, y tal como lo formé la misma Naturaleza para ornato y encanto 
de la Primavera de la Vida.”’ 

40. El burlador que no se burla, Madrid, Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publi- 
caciones, Mundo Latino, 1930, p. 16. 

41. Don Juan, a Play in Three Acts, N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

42. La que buscaba Don Juan, Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos Argentinos, L. J. 
Rosso, 1938. 

43. Fidelino de Figuieredo, Ultimas aventuras, Rio, Empresa A Noite, n.d., p. 
244. The Portuguese critic says, ‘‘Por suggestio sua [Marafién] deu Pérez de Ayala 
no seu romance Tigre Juan um typo de D. Joao effeminado. . . .”’ 

44. Tigre Juan, Madrid, Editorial Pueyo, 1928, cuarta edicién, pp. 41-61. The 
misogynist Tigre Juan hails Don Juan as the avenger of all betrayed men. His 
adopted son Colds, however, hates and rips the Don Juan type to shreds. This argu- 
ment was published separately, before the appearance of the novel itself, in the 
Revista de Occidente, VII (no. XX, Feb. 1925) 129-145. In El curandero de su honra, 
Madrid, Editorial Pueyo, 1926, Vespasiano is the effeminate Don Juan. 
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Chateaubriand: Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Edition du Centenaire, in- 
tégrale et critique, en partie inédite, établie par Maurice Levaillant. 
Paris, Flammarion, 1948, 4 volumes. Pp. xev + 653, 755, 779, 857." 

Chateaubriand: Jtinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem. Edition critique, avec un 
avant-propos, une bibliographie, des notes, etc., par Emile Malakis. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946, 2 volumes. Pp. xxxvii + 
407, iv + 492. 


Voila douze ans que, rendant compte ici méme des théses présentées 
en Sorbonne par M. Maurice Levaillant, nous conviions le savant exégéte 
de Mme Récamier et de Chateaubriand 4 donner en 1948, pour |’édition 
du centenaire, le texte intégral et critique des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 
Ce n’était pas qu’un délai de cet ordre nous parfit amplement suffisant, 
bien au contraire. Trop enclin sans doute 4 préter aux autres nos propres 
faiblesses, conscient, par ailleurs, et de l’immensité de la tache et des 
difficultés de l’heure, nous craignions fort que M. Levaillant ne pit étre 
fidéle au rendez-vous. I] s’y trouvait pourtant;? et ce qu’il convient de 
louer tout d’abord, c’est cette ponctualité, od s’exprime beaucoup plus 
qu’un respect superstitieux des contrats et des dates,—A vrai dire, la 
reposante satisfaction d’une mission accomplie, d’un tort effacé, d’une 
revanche faite au prestigieux écrivain et 4 la plus grande de ses ceuvres, 
victimes |’un et l’autre de l’incompréhension des hommes et des injustices 
du sort. 

Bien entendu, c’est & Chateaubriand lui-méme, et a nul autre, qu’il 
sied de demander la raison d’étre et la justification de ce zéle réparateur: 


En aucun temps,—<crit-il,*—il ne m’a été possible de surmonter cet esprit de re- 
tenue et de solitude intérieure qui m’empéche de causer de ce qui me touche. Per- 
sonne ne saurait affirmer sans mentir que j’aie raconté ce que la plupart des gens 
racontent dans un moment de peine, de plaisir ou de vanité. Un nom, une confession 
de quelque gravité, ne sort point ou ne sort que rarement de ma bouche. Je n’entre- 
tiens jamais les passants de mes intéréts, de mes desseins, de mes travaux, de mes 


1. Le présent compte-rendu, ou du moins la partie qui s’en rapporte aux Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe, reprend et développe une communication faite & Paris, le 3 avril 
1949, devant la Société Chateaubriand. II différe entiérement, pour le fond et pour la 
forme, de la chronique que nous avons publiée, sur le méme sujet, dans la Revue 
d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, numéro de juillet-septembre 1948. 

2. Il s’y trouvait, en fait, riche d’une moisson qui dépasse largement les quelque 
3.000 pages de sa grande édition. En 1948, sans parler d’une réimpression de son 
ouvrage, Splendeurs et mistres de M. de Chateaubriand, M. Levaillant a également 
donné, chez J. et R. Wittmann a Paris (tirage limité), le texte critique des Mémoires 
de ma vie, premiére version des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, livres I-III: c’est le texte 
du manuscrit dit de 1826, augmenté de quarante-quatre pages autographes récem- 
ment découvertes dans les archives de Combourg. M. Levaillant prépare, en outre, 
en collaboration avec Mme Georges Moulinier, l’édition annotée des Mémoires qui 
paraitra 4 la N. R. F., dans la collection “‘La Pléiade.”’ 

3. Mémoires, premiére partie, livre XI, chap. 1. 
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idées, de mes attachements, de mes joies, de mes chagrins, persuadé de l’ennui 
profond que |’on cause aux autres en leur parlant de soi. Sincére et véridique, je 
manque d’ouverture de coeur: mon Ame tend incessamment 4 se fermer; je ne dis 
point une chose entiére et je n’ai laissé passer ma vie compléte que dans ces Mémoires. 


Il est des accents qui ne trompent point; et ceux-la, M. Levaillant, 
aprés Marcellus, en souligne 4 juste titre la résonance profonde. Pour 
célébre que soit ce passage, plus d’un eft gagné a le méditer, qui, naguére, 
allait tour & tour contestant la sincérité de Chateaubriand et lui reprochant 
de porter son moi en sautoir ou en écharpe. L’on peut faire de la préoc- 
cupation et de l’étalage de soi-méme un éternel mensonge, je le veux bien: 
mais quelle ténacité obtuse, quelles aberrations n’y faudrait-il pas!* La 
vérité est que peu d’auteurs dits romantiques se sont moins livrés que ce 
farouche Breton, perpétuellement anxieux de rentrer dans son for intérieur 
“comme un liévre dans son gite.’”” Morgue d’aristocrate, timidité fonciére, 
scepticisme avoué partout ailleurs qu’en religion, scrupules d’artiste 
enfin,—tout l’incline 4 une “‘réticence”’ (le mot lui appartient encore) 
qui, dans les ouvrages publiés de son vivant, a pu passer pour de la mau- 
vaise foi. Raison de plus, eft-il semblé, pour que l’on attach4t 4 ses Mé- 
moires, voulus posthumes, authentiques et complets,—encore que l’on y 
découvre des restes d’invincible pudeur,—toute la valeur et toute |’im- 
portance d’un testament olographe. Il n’en a rien été. S’il n’en a rien été, 
la faute en revient pour une vaste part 4 la malveillance ou 4 la myopie 
de ses contemporains. Responsable tant qu’on voudra de la géne grandis- 
sante qui le contraignit un jour 4 monnayer le fruit préféré de ses labeurs 
et de ses songes, Chateaubriand n’en a pas moins pris toutes les précau- 
tions imaginables pour borner la ses concessions 4 la “triste nécessité.”’ 
Le talent et l’ingéniosité qu’il appliquait jadis 4 la diffusion de ses livres, 
il s’en sert désormais pour “sauvegarder” ses Mémoires.’ Pas un artifice 
de procédure, pas une combinaison de coffre-fort dont il n’ait usé, et 
habilement usé, 4 seule fin de mettre son manuscrit hors d’atteinte et de 
conjurer l’indiscrétion des choses et des hommes. Or, les choses, en l’oc- 
currence, se sont montrées moins cruelles que les hommes. “On me force 
la main,”’ dit-il. “On” désigne bel et bien des individus. Plusieurs, parmi 

4. Aussi bien la critique issue de Sainte-Beuve, notamment la critique universi- 
taire jusqu’A Gustave Lanson compris, n’accorde-t-elle 4 Chateaubriand que des 
idées ‘‘superficielles’”’ et une intelligence ‘‘moyenne.’’ C’est la conséquence logique 
des doutes élevés sur sa bonne foi. Pour lui rendre sa véritable stature intellectuelle, 
il est nécessaire de le prendre au mot—jusque dans les réserves qu’il fait lui-méme 
sur son caractére et que ses avocats originels, tel l’abbé Bertrin, ont eu |’insigne 
maladresse de négliger. 

5. Atala, René, le Génie, avaient été des chefs-d’ceuvre de “lancement.”’ En 
revanche, on ne voit pas que Chateaubriand soit pour beaucoup dans les ‘‘ballons 
d’essai’”’ publicitaires,—lectures préalables, morceaux choisis des Mémoires,—qui, 
& partir de 1834, émanérent de l’Abbaye-aux-Bois. Il les accepte, bien plutét, avec 


une condescendance passive de grand seigneur; et il sait bien, quant 4 lui, que la 
gloire des morts ne se soigne pas de méme maniére que celle des vivants. 
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ceux-la, sont des amis: amis fidéles, mais timorés; vétilleux sur le chapitre 
des ménagements 4 prendre et des réputations 4 épargner; prisonniers, 
somme toute, des contingences quotidiennes et s’essoufflant 4 le suivre dans 
sa majestueuse descente au tombeau. Et puis, le cercle des intimes une 
fois franchi, cercle rassurant et protecteur malgré ses pusillanimités, 
il n’y a plus que les horizons d’un Age mercantile ot le vieillard lucide se 
survit. Critiques 4 l’affat d’un morceau de choix, tapageurs comme Jules 
Janin ou cauteleux comme Sainte-Beuve; actionnaires de la Société Sala, 
Delloye et Cie, vaguement inquiets du sort de leur placement; journalistes 
plus impatients encore et préts 4 débiter au jour le jour une précieuse 
marchandise: tous ont 4 coeur de réaliser |’affaire la meilleure ou la moins 
mauvaise possible; aucun ne se hausse 4 comprendre le splendide isole- 
ment, l’orgueilleuse gratuité d’une ceuvre qui n’est pas seulement d’outre- 
tombe, mais d’outre-vanité et d’outre-lésine. Que les Mémoires aient 
souffert 1’ “ignoble filiére” du feuilleton; qu’d toutes fins pratiques, Emile 
de Girardin soit devenu l’exécuteur testamentaire de Chateaubriand, 
c’est 14 une des plus pitoyables bouffonneries du XIX® siécle littéraire. 

Enfin, Biré vint,—la formule n’est guére euphonique, mais elle s’impose, 
car Biré, c’est tout de méme la premiére antithése de Girardin, le premier 
appelant d’une cause mal jugée et mal défendue. Certains de ses mobiles 
nous demeurent suspects 4 bon droit, et l’on sent trop comme ce Chouan 
irréductible éprouve le désir de s’annexer un illustre compatriote, de 
V’abaisser jusqu’a lui, allais-je dire, de lui faire épouser sa propre querelle 
contre “‘les fautes de la République, les sottises et les crimes des Républi- 
cains.’”® L’on s’étonne aussi que Biré, en dépit de sa trés réelle admiration 
pour l’ceuvre posthume de Chateaubriand, hésite soudain au seuil de la 
louange intégrale et lui décerne une maniére de second grand prix, “‘im- 
médiatement au-dessous” des “‘incomparables’”’ mémoires de Saint-Simon.’ 
Point n’est besoin, si je ne m’abuse, d’étre un fanatique de Chateaubriand 
pour oser comparer l’ancétre et l’épigone; pour déplorer, surtout, la manie 
qui sévit de nos jours de concevoir l’histoire littéraire sous les espéces d’un 
palmarés. Mais passons, puisque Biré, dans le méme temps, sait recon- 
naitre 4 Chateaubriand le don essentiel qui manque 4 Saint-Simon,— 
le don de poésie. Qui mieux est, il confére 4 ce terme et A cette qualité 
leur sens plein et étymologique. Non content, comme faisait Sainte- 
Beuve, de gofiter les beautés de détail, de cueillir, en flanant, quelques 
fruits d’or au jardin des Hespérides, il rend & César ce qui est & César, 
rejette sur les éditeurs la responsabilité du déchiquetage qu’ont subi les 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, et vante, en leur déroulement, un exemple 
achevé de la création harmonieuse et de l’ordonnance savante ot s’est 
toujours complu Chateaubriand. Fallait-il étre grand clere pour faire 
cette découverte? Nous sourions presque, aujourd’hui, de voir Biré 


6. Cf. l’Avant-propos de son édition, p. xvii. 
7. Ibid., p. xxxvii. 
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s’acharner & démontrer ce qui nous parait |’évidence méme, et dénoncer, 
sur un ton de réquisitoire, les incongruités du texte de 1849. Son époque, 
pourtant, lamentait encore le “‘décousu” de la derniére ceuvre de Chateau- 
briand, et ne soupconnait pas que les dés étaient pipés quand elle lisait, 
sans transition aucune, telle priére fervente: ‘“Ouvrez-vous, portes éter- 
nelles! Elevamini, portae aeternales!”’ qui clét le livre I de la deuxiéme 
partie, et tel paragraphe enjoué, en réalité l’exorde du livre suivant, od 
l’auteur nous entretient, ici de cette excellente Mme de La Briche, “‘dont 
le bonheur n’a jamais pu se débarrasser,” 1A de M. Molé, qui, dans sa 
résidence de Champlatreux, faisait repeindre les petites chambres du 
second étage.*® 

Justes prémisses s’il en fut, mais qui, mal exploitées, devaient conduire 
Biré 4 des conclusions tantét insuffisantes et tantét outrées. Insuffisantes, 
dans la mesure ov lui échappa l’obligation qui était la sienne de faire une 
chasse systématique aux manuscrits. Outrées, parce que le souci qui l’ob- 
sédait de restituer aux Mémoires l’unité de leurs “grandes lignes,” c’est- 
a-dire leur distribution en parties et en livres, lui a caché |’importance et 
V’intérét des divisions secondaires de l’ouvrage. 

Le premier grief serait aisément le moins valable, s’il était prouvé qu’un 
éditeur quelconque, un demi-siécle en ¢a, ne pouvait connaitre les manus- 
crits existants, ni, 4 plus forte raison, y avoir accés. La conscience de 
Biré est-elle & l’abri de tout reproche sur ce point? Il est bien difficile 
d’en décider. M. Levaillant, en régle générale plutét sévére pour son 
prédécesseur, le fait, ici, bénéficier de circonstances atténuantes sur les- 
quelles le doute est tant soit peu permis. De quel mystére s’entouraient 
au juste, environ 1900, les six volumes in-quarto du manuscrit Lenormant, 
acquis aux enchéres, le 27 mai 1895, par le libraire Honoré Champion? 
La subsistait, est-il besoin de le rappeler? tout ce qui peut subsister 
aujourd’hui, hormis quelques feuilles éparses, des retranchements opérés 
par Chateaubriand aprés 1841: document “unique et capital,” ot M. 
Levaillant a puisé la matiére inédite du livre VII de la troisiéme partie 
et le texte authentique, largement inédit lui aussi, de la quatriéme partie 
des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Trop fin érudit pour n’en point apprécier 
la valeur, Honoré Champion, au dire de M. Levaillant, ‘ne le laissait 
entrevoir qu’a de rares initiés” et le réservait jusqu’au jour “ou il parai- 
trait possible d’entreprendre une édition critique des Mémoires.” Sans 
vouloir approfondir les raisons d’Honoré Champion, bien tranchantes 
& mon avis,’ mais assurément respectables et désintéressées; sans me de- 
mander méme si Biré efit été ou non persona grata auprés de lui, je me 
borne & regretter que ce dernier, critique et bibliographe averti, ait ignoré, 
ou feint d’ignorer, une vente publique antérieure de plus de quatre ans 

8. Anomalie relevée et corrigée par Biré lui-méme, op. cit., pp. xxx-xxxi. 


9. M. Levaillant ne s’explique pas sur ces raisons. Certaines se comprennent & 
demi-mot; d’autres, non. 
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a son édition; qu’il n’ait pas été troublé davantage, selon toute apparence, 
par la bruyante publicité que faisait alors, autour du manuscrit Champion, 
un au moins des “rares initiés,”’—son voisin, par surcroit, dans les 
colonnes du Correspondant.” Mais ce n’est pas tout. Il y avait aussi les 
archives de Combourg, longtemps réputées inaccessibles, mais auxquelles 
un chercheur opinidtre eft peut-étre arraché certains de leurs secrets, 
bien avant que la générosité et le zéle pieux de Mme la Comtesse de Durfort 
ne fissent de cette opinidtreté une condition superflue." II y avait, enfin, 
la copie notariale de 1847, qui reposait depuis cette date, qui repose en- 
core, dans les cartons de M* Cahouet et de ses successeurs, sans que per- 
sonne, jusqu’en 1923, ait songé 4 en retrouver la trace. D’un faible intérét 
quant au texte, puisque c’est 14 le texte dernier, done réduit, des Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe, elle n’en comporte pas moins le sectionnement des livres 
en chapitres; et il est 4 présumer que Biré, s’il en efit pris connaissance, se 
fat avisé et repenti de sa plus grave erreur. 

Ouvrez, en effet, l’édition Biré au tome VI, page 136. Chateaubriand 
revient de Prague. Rien ne fait que son ultime “ambassade”’ ne l’ait 
désabusé. De sombres réflexions politiques descendent obstinément entre 
lui et le paysage. Il évoque le commencement des Bourbons et leur “der- 
niére calamité.” Il en vient 4 s’interroger sur le vieillissement prématuré 
des “hautes races,” soupgonnant, 4 part lui, que leur mérite supréme 
pourrait bien étre de savoir, non point vivre et régner, mais abdiquer et 
mourir; et le ton, progressivement plus lyrique et plus amer, s’éléve jusqu’aA 
Vobjurgation finale: 

Vous qui aimez la gloire, soignez votre tombeau; couchez-vous-y bien; tachez d’y 
faire bonne figure, car vous y resterez. 


Apres quoi |’édition Biré enchaine allégrement: 


Le chemin de Prague 4 Carlsbad s’allonge dans les ennuyeuses plaines qu’ensan- 
glanta la guerre de Trente Ans. 


Qui ne voit en cette chute brusque un disparate aussi facheux, 4 bien 
peu de choses prés, que celui dont s’offusquait Biré lui-méme entre le 
Elevamini, portae aeternales et les petites chambres de M. Molé? De fait, 
lun et l’autre exemple sont identiques, Biré n’ayant pas su faire le départ 


10. J’ai nommé l’abbé Bertrin, habitué des polémiques et qui ferraillait & cette 
époque avec Jules Troubat, |’ex-secrétaire de Sainte-Beuve. Sur cet amusant épi- 
sode, ot le manuscrit Champion joue un réle de premier plan, ef. ]’édition Levaillant, 
tome IV, appendice XVIII: ‘‘Le ‘passage contesté’ du Livre Septiéme.”’ 

11. Au “‘texte intégral’’ des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, Combourg a contribué, 
outre la délicieuse histoire du revenant (premiére partie, livre III, chap. 4), les 
longues ‘‘Incidences,’’ appelées aussi ‘“‘Digression philosophique,’”’ du livre XII 
de la premiére partie, chapitres 1 4 4. Ces morceaux détachés, avant de reprendre 
leur place dans |’ensemble, ont paru d’abord: le premier, par les soins de Mme la 
Comtesse de Durfort, dans le Bulletin Chateaubriand (n° 5, 1935); le second, en une 
plaquette présentée par Mme Georges Moulinier (Paris, Le Divan, 1947, premier 
“Cahier Chateaubriand’’). 
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entre la péroraison du livre IV et l’entrée en matiéres du livre V de la 
quatriéme partie. Au surplus, c’est 14, chez lui, un cas extréme, une sorte 
d’inadvertance, moins sérieuse, en un sens, que ne sont les soudures arbi- 
traires ot l’entrainent sans cesse sa hantise des grandes masses et sa 
phobie de l’éparpillement: 


Plus de ces subdivisions,—s’écrie-t-il,"*~—de ces chapitres, de deux 4 trois pages 
chacun, qui venaient 4 tout instant interrompre et couper le récit. Les sommaires, 
qui, intercalés dans le texte, en détruisaient la continuité et la suite, ont été reportés 
4 leur vraie place, en téte de chaque livre. 


En quoi Biré se trompait du tout au tout. Chapitres et sommaires dé- 
daignés ou manipulés par lui sont aussi essentiels 4 l’essor, 4 la vitalité 
de l’ensemble, que |’étaient les divisions en livres omises dans la premiére 
édition. Poussiére s’effritant quand nulle charpente ne les soutenait, ils 
forment les nervures et comme l’appareil respiratoire du vaste organisme 
enfin reconstitué. Aujourd’hui, aprés cinquante ans et plus de littérature 
symboliste et post-symboliste, impressionniste et pseudo-impressionniste, 
nous saisissons mieux que Biré, assez vieux jeu dans ses admirations, ot 
git, trés exactement, la poésie des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Oui certes, 
on lui concédera sans peine que cette poésie ressortit pour une bonne part 
au genre sublime et décoratif, empreinte qu’elle est de la majesté pom- 
peuse, réguliére, un peu lente, des grands discours et des grandes odes. 
Chateaubriand savait 4 merveille l’art de rhétorique, et, soit dit en passant, 
son siécle le savait avec lui, qui apprenait & l’école, comme on ne fait plus 
de nos jours, tous les secrets de l’invention, de la disposition et de |’élocu- 
tion, des figures de style et des figures de pensée. Mais ce siécle s’essayait 
aussi & des formules moins traditionnelles, formules que, faute d’un meilleur 
mot, il faut bien appeler romantiques, et dont certaines étaient promises 
& une singuliére fortune. Or, les audaces de Chateaubriand précurseur et 
pionnier sont, & cet égard, beaucoup plus significatives que son at- 
tachement aux disciplines classiques. C’est chez lui, c’est avec les Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe, que triomphe pour la premiére fois, dans |’infinie com- 
plexité de ses dessins et de ses ramures, la fameuse composition en rosace 
et en éventail. C’est grace & lui que pénétre dans la prose, avant d’entrer 
dans la poésie proprement dite, la technique du clair-obscur déja prénée 
par Diderot. Ni l’art des correspondances, ni celui des dissonances ne lui 
sont étrangers, loin de 1a; et c’est lui qui procéde d’abord, en littérature 
du moins, 4 ces juxtapositions nuancées ov |’indécis au précis se joint, & 
ces notations minuscules qui préfigurent les petites touches picturales d’un 
Degas ou d’un Monet. L’alouette de bruyére qui se pose sur un caillou, 
les réseaux tendus par l’insecte, la feuille qui remue, le brin d’herbe qui 
s’incline,—toute cette poésie de l’atome surgit avec Chateaubriand, 


12. Op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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souverainement intégrée, du reste, 4 l’-harmonie des ensembles par celui 
qui eit pu dire, longtemps avant tel de ses disciples: 


Et j’at, du souffle d’un roseau, 
Fait chanter toute la forét. 


La forét-cathédrale, centenaire et dormante, s’éveille et chante de 
nouveau, pleinement ressuscitée par M. Levaillant. Ce serait rendre 
maigre justice au scrupuleux éditeur que de voir en lui un restaurateur 
pur et simple, une maniére de Viollet-le-Duc. II ne lui a pas suffi, en effet, 
de suppléer au petit bonheur les parties manquantes: il a respecté la valeur 
des tons, observé leurs justes rapports, rétabli tout l’appareil faussé des 
rythmes, des silences et des points d’orgue. Somme toute, plus encore que 
d’architecte, il a fait, 4 son tour, ceuvre de poéte et de musicien. Et c’est 
4, me semble-t-il, ce qui invalide dans une large mesure la seule objection 
vraiment sérieuse qu’on lui ait adressée—pour avoir osé combler, au 
centre méme de l’ouvrage, le trou béant laissé par Chateaubriand lui- 
méme, lorsqu’il sacrifia d’un trait de plume les deux livres consacrés au 
Congrés de Vérone. Le prétexte allégué par |’auteur des Mémoires, on le 
connait: ayant publié sur la question une ample monographie indépen- 
dante, il invite le lecteur 4 s’y reporter." M. Levaillant ne s’est pas ac- 
commodé de cette évasion. En l’absence de tout manuscrit, il a extrait du 
Congrés de Vérone, paru en 1838, la substance des deux livres abolis. 
Tache délicate, 4 laquelle il s’est adonné avec la piété que |’on devine, 
effectuant les raccords indispensables “‘sans modifier un seul mot,” et 
substituant, en tout et pour tout, le pronom je des Mémoires au nous dont 
Chateaubriand se sert volontiers dans les pages du Congrés. Ce que faisant, 
il n’en a pas moins violé, la chose est certaine, quelques régles sacro- 
saintes de la méthode dite critique. Pourquoi? Parce qu’en la circonstance, 
j’imagine, il a mieux aimé pécher contre la lettre que contre l’esprit. 
L’esprit, c’était, bien entendu, la continuité lyrique des Mémoires, 
facheusement rompue si le Congrés de Vérone, non plus document d’his- 
toire, mais piéce maitresse du potme, n’y reprenait sa vraie place, sa 
place prédestinée. Tel est l’argument de M. Levaillant: argument d’artiste, 
on le voit, mais ot je ne découvre rien qui doive induire Chateaubriand a 
se retourner dans sa tombe, si ce n’est de plaisir et de soulagement. Au 
reste, je me serai bien mal fait comprendre, dans le cours de cet exposé, 
si je n’ai laissé percer ma conviction que |’édition définitive des Mémoires, 
pour riches qu’en soient les apports inédits,"* se reeommande d’abord par 

13. De méme, il s’autorise de l’Jtinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem pour ne faire, dans 
les Mémoires, qu’un récit succinct de son voyage en Orient. Les deux cas, toutefois, 
ne sont pas paralléles. Jamais le texte de |’/tinéraire n’a été destiné aux Mémoires, 
alors que seules des nécessités marchandes, fort bien démélées par M. Levaillant 
(‘‘Introduction,’’ pp. xe-xci), ont empéché le Congres de Vérone de s’y résorber. 

14. Ces apports quantitatifs, d’un intérét souvent passionnant, ne sont tout de 


méme pas de nature & bouleverser notre connaissance de Chateaubriand, telle qu’elle 
ressortait de travaux récents au nombre desquels se rangent ceux de M. Levaillant 
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la disposition des matiéres tant anciennes que nouvelles. D’aucuns trou- 
veront |’éloge un peu paradoxal, décevant peut-étre: tel n’est pas mon avis; 
et, au risque de brouiller mes images, j’invoquerai ici le témoignage d’un 
illustre connaisseur, pour qui, tout compte fait, le principal n’était pas de 
jouer avec une balle ou plus grosse ou plus belle, mais de la placer mieux. 


Journal d’une année de sa vie, |’Jtinéraire de Paris a4 Jérusalem con- 
serva les prédilections de Chateaubriand jusqu’au jour ot |’éclipsérent de 
plus ambitieux desseins. Et certes, la magistrale édition que, voila trois 
ans, nous en donna M. Emile Malakis mériterait beaucoup plus qu’un 
sommaire post-scriptum,—beaucoup plus, surtout, qu’un hommage tardif 
a l’excés. Je plaiderai donc coupable: non, cependant, sans mentionner 
& ma décharge le cruel handicap que constitue, pour lecteurs et com- 
mentateurs tout ensemble, l’absence prolongée du volume-préface que M. 
Malakis nous a promis. Telle quelle, la féérie orientale de Chateaubriand 
est celle d’un palais des Mille et Une Nuits dont le préposé au grand portail 
nous aurait remis les clefs particuliéres, mais non point le fil d’Ariane. Or, 
le mot méme d’ “itinéraire,” 4 défaut d’un labyrinthe, suggére un trajet 
assez compliqué,” et, par suite, la trés désirable assistance d’un guide 
compétent et sir. 

Que M. Malakis soit ce guide élu, on aurait la plus mauvaise grace du 
monde 4 attendre davantage pour en convenir. Ses origines et sa formation 
lui conféraient, en l’espéce, une autorité 4 nulle autre pareille. Cette 
autorité éclate dans un apparat critique imposant, pour dire le moins, et 
entitrement propre & satisfaire notre curiosité sous ceux de ses aspects que 
j’appellerai érudits. Abondantes et méme surabondantes, les notes de M. 
Malakis dévident admirablement |’Jtinéraire dans la mesure ov celui-ci 
est un écheveau “de lectures et de souvenirs de lectures les plus 
hétérogénes.” S’y ajoutent des cartes et des plans, dressés, pour la plupart, 
au cours d’un voyage personnel sur les traces de Chateaubriand; et, de 
cette masse documentaire, jaillit la méme certitude que corroboraient tout 
& Vheure les Mémoires d’Outre-‘'ombe, une certitude particulitrement 
précieuse aux chateaubriandistes d’aujourd’hui: c’est & savoir, que les 
actes de piraterie livresque commis par leur auteur (selon les habitudes 
d’alors et dans |’Jtinéraire plus peut-étre que partout ailleurs) n’affectent 
en rien sa sincérité d’artiste et infirment 4 peine sa sincérité d’homme 
tout court. Le pélerin de Gréce et de Palestine a bel et bien “‘visité les 
lieux qu’il dit avoir visités”; le grand peintre “‘s’est inspiré de la réalité 
directement saisie’; ses tableaux “sont de premiére main... faits avec 
le souvenir de ce qu’il avait contemplé et a l’aide de notes qu’il avait 
prises sur place.”’ Chateaubriand, en définitive, “est bien moins indigne 





lui-méme; et c’est déjd beaucoup qu’ils la complétent, qu’ils la confirment, qu’ils 
l’épanouissent en quelque sorte. J’ai tenté de dire ailleurs (cf. supra, note 1), sans 
me croire obligé d’y revenir ici, la portée accrue et la saveur d’“‘actualité’”’ des 
Mémoires ainsi élargis. 

15. Trajet psychologique, s’entend, aussi bien que géographique. 
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de foi que ne nous ont porté a croire Titus Tobler, Edouard Champion, 
Louis Bertrand, voire méme le bon pére Garabed Der-Sahagian. . . .” 

A compter de 1a, toutefois, se glisse en nous la nostalgie des éclaircisse- 
ments que M. Malakis nous doit encore. Tel renvoi de la page 200 (tome 
I): “Nous avons étudié le voyage 4 Sparte dans notre Introduction . . .,” 
et telles autres références od le passé verbal désigne, en fait, un volume & 
venir, sont autant de mirages qui attisent notre soif. Qu’il s’agisse de 
souligner la valeur de transition de |’Jtinéraire: soit dans la carriére de 
Chateaubriand, ot, d’un cété, il épaule |’Essai sur les révolutions, le Génie, 
les Martyrs, et, de l’autre, annonce les Etudes historiques et les Mémoires; 
soit dans le courant de la littérature, od il se situe & égale distance entre 
les écrits de la fin du XVIII° siécle et le genre nouveau qu’on nommera 
tantét voyage personnel et lyrique, tantét autobiographie; qu’il s’agisse, 
par ailleurs, d’en poser les bornes scientifiques, celles de l’époque, ni plus 
ni moins, et d’y voir au premier chef ‘“‘une ceuvre d’art, longuement agencée 
par un styliste achevé et un paysagiste incomparable,’”—toutes ces 
vérités, soupconnées d’un chacun, mais que M. Malakis est seul & pouvoir 
démontrer, valent certes qu’il s’attache 4 couronner son travail dés que 
les circonstances le lui permettront. 

Ce vceu diment exprimé, ne lui marchandons pas le sursis qu’il nous 
réclame. Il est infiniment probable, en effet, que le retiennent, outre la 
dureté des temps, d’honorables scrupules de chercheur et de savant. 
Gageons, par exemple, qu’il attend avec impatience la publication du 
“Journal de Jérusalem,’’—cent soixante-dix pages autographes de notes de 
voyage crayonnées sur le vif au sortir de Constantinople, pendant la 
traversée de l’archipel et durant le séjour en Terre-Sainte. Seuls, les 
membres de la Société Chateaubriand ont eu la primeur orale de ces 
notes,* découvertes & la veille de la guerre dans les dossiers de Combourg, 
et dont l’édition, confiée 4 M. Amédée Outrey, subit, elle aussi, des retards 
d’ordre technique. Elles risquent pourtant d’altérer sensiblement cer- 
taines idées regues sur la composition de |’/tinéraire, sa conception initiale 
et ses états successifs."” Qui pourrait bldmer M. Malakis s’il choisissait de 
réserver ses conclusions jusqu’a plus ample informé? 

Nous prendrons donc de lui un congé provisoire, heureux et reconnais- 
sants déja de lui devoir, dans une présentation & peu prés impeccable, un 
texte qui porte de bout en bout la griffe du lion jeune encore, mais assagi, 
mari et parvenu a la royale maitrise de soi;—un texte, soit dit en passant, 
ov le traducteur francais des mémoires de Winston Churchill eit trouvé 
le précédent de telle adjuration fameuse et les accents qui lui ont manqué 
pour célébrer dignement en sa langue “le sang, les larmes et les sueurs de 
homme.” 

JEAN-ALBERT BEDE 
Columbia University 
16. Communication faite par Mme la Comtesse de Durfort (1938). 


17. Cf. Amédée Outrey, “‘Note critique sur le ‘Journal de Jérusalem’ de Chateau- 
briand,”’ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, juillet-septembre 1948, pp. 223-232. 
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Mediaeval Studies. Edited by Urban T. Holmes, Jr., and Alex J. Denomy. 
(In honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford) Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 376. 

Mediaeval Studies is a handsome volume in honor of Harvard’s dis- 
tinguished Romance philologist, Professor J. D. M. Ford. Twenty-one 
scholar; contributed articles on medieval subjects. Four of these are edi- 
tions. E. B. Ham re-edits conservatively a short poem, preserved in an 
Anglo-Norman text, celebrating Louis [X’s decision to undertake the 
seventh crusade. F. P. Magoun, Jr. collects, analyses, and re-edits the 
materials on the Praefatio and the Versus, forewords to lost Old-Saxon 
biblical poems. F. N. Robinson re-edits with modifications the Irish 
marginalia in the Drummond Missal, and H. M. Smyser edits for the first 
time the Battle Abbey Roll of Norman names in the Auchinleck MS. 

There are several philological studies. Kenneth Jackson contributes an 
important article on “Vulgar Latin of Roman Britain.” The testimony of 
British loan-words on the state of Vulgar Latin prior to 410 A.D. indicates, 
for example, that open e from Latin ae was short, and that pre-tonic long 
vowels tended to shorten. The Latin of Roman Britain was conservative. 
It preserved the old quantity distinctions in stressed vowels (long vowels 
in position were not shortened), and did not palatalize t, c, and g before 
front vowels. Apparently Latin was acquired via schoolmasters rather 
than via Roman soldiers. L. G. Moffatt attacks the problem of inter- 
changing ou and o7 in Portuguese, using the terminations oiro and ouro 
as the source of the confusion. F. M. Rogers finds no trace of alleged 
Flemish influence on the Portuguese spoken in the Azores. L. F. Solano 
stresses the importance of metaphony in diphthongization in Rumanian, 
and notes similar developments in Italian dialects. 

Other articles are semantic in nature. Clovis Brunel finds several ex- 
amples of the use of os “jambon,’”’—the flesh with the bone—an excep- 
tional usage in Romance tongues, in early Provencal of Rouergue. Lucien 
Foulet traces the fortunes of avaler and descendre, particularly Froissart’s 
usage. B. J. Whiting traces the literary phrase “‘a colt’s tooth” back to 
Chaucer, who may have taken it from Deschamps. According to W. L. 
Wiley the term “rhétoriqueurs” did not come into use before the end of 
the nineteenth century. H. A. Wolfson explains the various and often 
contradictory interpretations of the phrase ex nihilo as found in the Church 
Fathers, Arabic and Hebrew philosophy, and in Saint Thomas. 

With the exception of a style sketch (seriously hampered by space 
limitations) of some original features of Joinville’s prose, offered by Helmut 
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Hatzfeld as a model for historians of Old French literature, the remaining 
articles deal with manuscript sources or literary origins. T. P. Cross sees 
connections between the stories of Spanish invasions of Ireland told in 
the Leabhar Gabdla and recent archeological discoveries. W. F. Manning 
identifies the sources of the Old Spanish life of Saint Dominic, and argues 
for a date about 1290. The Irish Nuadu is preferred by W. A. Nitze as 
the ultimate source of the name Fisher King in Chrétien de Troyes. R. 
Menéndez Pidal, by means of a Dutch translation of a fragment of an 
Old Spanish romance used by the proselytizer Sabbatai Cevi, concludes 
that by the seventeenth century the Sephardic version already departed 
from the good peninsular tradition. By using the notes of Jules Camus on a 
lost Turin MS, Mario Roques identifies the Latin-French glossary it 
contained as the earliest text of the Abavus lexicon. George Sarton de- 
scribes the MSS, incunabula, and translations of the popular fourteenth- 
century Lilium medicinae of Bernard of Gordon, and Taylor Starck 
relates a neglected Naples MS containing German glosses on Boethius’ 
Consolatio to the other surviving MSS, and publishes these glosses along 
with those on Prudentius’ Psychomachia found in the same MS. 

The book contains Professor Ford’s impressive Vita and Bibliography, 
and there are fine illustrations. In both form and content, it is a fitting 
tribute. 


Lawton P. G. PeckHam 
Columbia University 


An Essay on the Vita Nuova. By Charles 8. Singleton. Published for the 
Dante Society by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1949. Pp. 168. 


Professor Singleton has given us here really five essays: 1. “The Death of 
Beatrice’; 2. “The Book of Memory”; 3. “From Love to Caritas’; 4. 
“Vita Nuova’”’; 5. ‘“Beatrice dolce memoria.” These essays, however, may 
well be considered as so many chapters of a book for it is one and the same 
topic that from different points of view is treated in each of them, viz. 
the divinity of Beatrice. 

We find here gathered and put in order the arguments that scholars for 
so many years have accumulated around this theme. But more than for 
this ordering and this arranging, the book recommends itself by its tone. 
It is written with a conviction that carries the reader along, often in spite 
of himself, and with a lyrical fervor which attests to the devotion of the 
author for the poet of his predilection. It creates a spiritual atmosphere 
which is conducive to a proper appreciation of Dante, whatsoever we 
may think of the success with which any of the specific arguments may be 
demonstrated. 

The best parts of the book are those in which the outlines are not too 
sharp—those expositions which are characterized by a certain persuasive 
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vagueness. When the author tries to be mathematically precise, even 
though Dante himself tempts him to do so, the result is not so satisfactory. 
Too much for instance is made of the assumed proportion of Vita nuova 
24: As Giovanna is to Beatrice so is St. John to Christ. A proportion in 
itself says nothing about the absolute value of any member of either ratio. 
But, what is more, we have here no definite analogical procedure. All 
that Dante does is to speculate on the name of Beatrice’s companion called 
Primavera or Giovanna and to state that whether you take one or the 
other you have in it the sense of forerunner. If we wanted to follow Single- 
ton in his daring path, we would reach another conclusion. Beatrice is 
here much more like the Holy Spirit than like the Redeemer, for after the 
above quoted statement Dante goes on to say: “E chi volesse sottilmente 
considerare quella Beatrice chiamerebbe Amore per molta somiglianza che 
ha meco.” For surely it has always been the Third Person that is called 
Love. 

Likewise it is difficult to accept statements like the following (page 165): 
“This second time the image of Beatrice had come as Grace. But Beatrice 
even so does not cease to be Charity.” No one can possibly contrast Char- 
ity and Grace. Charity is the outcome of Grace: one may not have Grace 
without Charity, nor Charity without Grace. 

This will be sufficient to illustrate what I mean by the danger of being 
too precise. Dante’s Vita nuova, no doubt, has a doctrinal content. But that 
doctrine is so suffused with emotions, so veiled with figurative language 
that it is beyond the possibility of recapture; and the endeavor to make 
room for it in a rigid philosophic and theological structure built up with 
modern learned treatises does nothing but bring out the difficulty. 

I am not convinced by the thesis set forth in the chapter ‘“From Love to 
Caritas.’’ The author sees in chapter 24 a sort of peripeteia of the little 
drama in the Vita nuova. The fact that Love no longer appears in the prose 
commentary seems to indicate to him that a great change has taken place: 
Beatrice herself has become Love, Love however of a higher nature, 7.e. 
Caritas. Before the said turning point Love was that of a troubadour; 
that is, as Singleton puts it, “his love of domina was without reference to 
God.” 

It seems as though too high a structure is raised on a point of mere 
composition, which is otherwise and more plausibly explicable. But what 
is worse, the text of Dante does not seem to give evidence of such a trans- 
formation. The “‘subordination to God” is not more present in the second 
part than it is in the first. The role of a guide to God is as much and as 
little present in the first canzone as it is in any of the later poems. Leaving 
aside all the others and considering for a moment the sonnet which closes 
the Vita nuova, what trace is there of any “reference to God”? Dante’s 
inconsolable sorrow at this point is in striking contrast with the interpre- 
tation of Beatrice’s death which he gives to us at the close of Purgatory: 
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in order that her beauty might guide his loving heart to God, it had to be 
enhanced and thus be made more divine by becoming incorporeal through 
death. Her departure was a necessary step in the ascent to the Almighty 
and All Beautiful; but Dante did not see it then in the Vita nuova. Beatrice 
is an ultimate end of Dante’s love at the end as she had been before. 

True enough, love changes in the course of the libello. But the great 
turning point, long before the said 24th chapter, is the discovery that the 
lover can find bliss-beatitude in singing the praises of his beloved. Until 
then he had been tortured by anxieties and contrasts; all of a sudden the 
solution appears; and it comes to him as a gift of Love itself: “Lo mio 
Signore Amore, la sua merzede ha posto tutta la mia beatitudine in quello 
che non mi pote venir meno” (chapter 18). And, he goes on to say, this 
beatitude consists “in quelle parole che lodano la donna mia.” This is the 
great moment, the solemn moment, so eloquently described by St. Augus- 
tine, so intimately felt by every Catholic soul no matter how humble: 
Laus Deo. Herein is our bliss. Dante celebrates this revelation by writing 
his great canzone: Donne che avete intelletto d’amore, a new departure in 
his life and in his poetry, as he himself will tell us.! 

There is of course a development in the Vita nuova. Dante’s love becomes 
more and more amor benevolentiae but the subordination of Beatrice to God 
does not accompany the ennoblement of Dante’s affection. If Dante’s 
love was “‘bad” (page 73) before chapter 24 because Beatrice was supreme, 
it remained so to the end. From this point of view the close of the Vita 
nuova gives us a love which is equally “bad.” To find the “good” love we 
must proceed to the Divine Comedy. There Beatrice, exalted though she be, 
finally steps aside in order that Dante may rise nearer to God with the 
aid of another person. As she clasps her hands in response to Bernard’s 
prayer her task of divine guidance is completed and Dante remains alone 
in front of the Trinity. 

In the chapter on “‘The Book of Memory” Professor Singleton connects 
Dante’s words at the beginning of the Vita nuova (“Libro de la mia 
memoria”) with the old and popular image whereby the created universe 
is presented as a book, the careful perusal of which enables mortals to rise 
from the creatures to the Creator. This book in turn is coupled with an- 
other book: that of Divine Wisdom with the “‘magno volume di non si 
muta mai bianco né bruno,” the liber praescientiae as St. Thomas calls it. 
I do not believe that Dante’s mind, when he was writing the introduction 
of the Vita nuova, was primarily taken up by this exalted image. There is 
a third common trope which Professor Singleton does not mention and 
which seems to be much more plausibly relatable to Dante’s metaphor. 

According to the view of those who held that “‘nihil in intellectu quod 
non fuerit antea in sensu,” man comes into the world with a mind which is 
like a book made up of blank sheets, that will gradually be covered with 

1. Purgatorio, XXIV, 51. 
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writing as perception and experience progress. This image was popular at 
least from the moment that Aristotle called the mind an unwritten tablet 
(tabula rasa).? This figure of speech was current in Dante’s times. St. 
Thomas explains it as follows (I Sent., 40.1.2. ad 5): “Sicut enim in libro 
aliquid scribitur ex quo in eo veritas rei intelligitur ita etiam in intellectu 
describuntur similitudines rerum per quas res cognoscuntur unde intellec- 
tus possibilis ante intelligere comparatur tabulae in qua nihil est scriptum.” 
Dante’s Vita nuova then is the copy of the first written pages of the book of 
memory. Before that he recalled nothing; the tabula was rasa: “dinanzi a la 
quale poco si potrebbe leggere”’ (Vita nuova, I). 

The interpretation of Dante’s lines in Purgatorio 24, 49 ff. relative to 
the dolce stil nuovo is not convincing. In the first place I do not believe that 
penne could possibly mean feathers (page 93). Dante is speaking of the 
writing pens which are indeed in the hands of the poets, but in reality are 
moved in automatic response to the dictating love. Dante here speaks not 
of a new love, as Singleton says, but of a new manner of writing love 
poetry. There is nothing to justify the statement attributed to Bonagiunta: 
“as long as he had written of a love which depended for its happiness on 
some return from without (on a beloved’s greeting) he had written in the 
old style” (page 93). Quite different is the message of Dante. The new 
poetry, genuine poetry arises when inspiration sets in: the inspiration of 
love. We have here one of the many solemn proclamations by which Dante 
strives to restore poetry to the dignity it had had in antiquity. God in- 
spires not only philosophers as Abelard had maintained, not only the 
prophets as Christians believed, but the poets as well. Guided by love we 
ascend to God: by Love’s inspiration we sing our divine ascent. 

The notes are not as well edited as the body of the work. There are many 
misprints particularly in the Latin quotations which no doubt Professor 
Singleton has already taken notice of. The references to St. Thomas are 
not quite acceptable as they stand. Once a doctrine is ascribed to the 
Angelic Doctor though it is in opposition to his own views (page 120); 
regularly in referring to the body of the articles of the Summa we find 
“Ad Resp.” which might to advantage, it seems to me, be replaced by the 
usual c. 

In spite of these minor naevi the book reads well, is interesting and in- 
forming. I do not think it solves the riddle of divine Beatrice, but it does 
throw considerable light on that spiritual milieu which enshrouds this 
insoluble mystery. 

D1no BIGONGIARI 
Columbia University 
2. De anima, III, 4, 430 a1: dorep & ypaupa reg & under dwapxer yeypaupévor. 
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Essai sur la séduction. Par Jacques Faurie. Paris, La Table Ronde, 1948. 
Pp. 225. 

Choderlos de Laclos: Les Liaisons dangereuses. Editées par Jacques 
Faurie. (Collection “Les Grands Maitres’’) Lyon, Audin, 1948. Pp. xiv 
+ 383. 

Choderlos de Laclos: Les Liaisons dangereuses. Editées par Jean Mistler. 
(Collection “Grands et Petits Chefs-d-CEuvre”) Monaco, Editions du 
Rocher, 1948. Pp. 440. 


L’épigraphe de |’Essai sur la séduction de Jacques Faurie est empruntée 
& Fantasio: “Celui qui est capable de faire des choses dédaigne de les 
écrire.”' Sans doute faut-il comprendre que la réciproque est vraie et que 
seul les écrit qui ne les fait pas. Comme le disait Ovide pour s’excuser, 
distant mores a carmine nostro. Faut-il voir dans la citation de Musset la 
preuve que J. Faurie accepte l’interprétation courante qui veut que Laclos, 
brave militaire et bon pére de famille, ait écrit les horreurs des Liaisons 
dangereuses par quelque phénoméne de sublimation ou de catharsis? 
ou plutét que J. Faurie, lui-méme, nous entretienne dans son livre de la 
séduction parce que précisément il ne la connait pas par expérience? 
En tout cas le ton de son essai est résolument et délibérément personnel; 
lauteur s’y exprime en essayiste 4 la premiére personne du singulier, 
raconte des anecdotes personnelles et les truffe quelquefois de prénoms 
féminins qui cachent peut-étre des réalités authentiques. Tout en étant 
systématique, volontiers didactique et quelquefois dogmatique, J. Faurie 
suit l’ordre du roman de Laclos et, aprés quelques pages de généralités, 
consacre des chapitres successifs aux différentes phases du cycle de la 
séduction: chapitre IV, “De la premiére vue’’; chapitre V, “De l’obstacle’’; 
chapitre VI, “De la déclaration”’; chapitre VII, ‘De la défense,” etc. Les 
agissements du vicomte de Valmont servent de fil directeur et d’illustra- 
tion. Ce faisant, l’essayiste est amené A laisser de cété ou a ne mentionner 
que briévement un certain nombre d’épisodes importants du roman de 
Laclos, qui ne lui semblent sans doute pas ressortir du domaine de la pure 
séduction: liaison du vicomte avec Cécile de Volanges, aventure de Prévan 
chez la marquise de Merteuil, etc. Valmont est considéré comme étant 
le séducteur par excellence: cette conversion en archétype le stylise et 
l’étiole quelque peu. De plus, la Merteuil, malgré sa supériorité évidente 
sur Valmont, ne figure qu’A peine dans cet essai: est-ce parce qu’elle ne 
séduit que par personne interposée ou que, selon J. Faurie, la séduction est 
un art exclusivement masculin? 

L’auteur ne manque pas de replacer ses propos dans une certaine per- 
spective littéraire: les noms de Bussy-Rabutin, de Lauzun, du duc de 
Richelieu, de Stendhal, de Barrés, de Montherlant apparaissent ¢a et 1a; 
on trouve également ceux de Samuel Richardson, d’Aldous Huxley et de 


1. Le texte authentique de Musset dit: ‘*. . . celui qui est capable de faire de pa- 
reilles choses. . . .”’ (Fantasio, IT, 7). 
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quelques autres. En revanche, l’essai manque, volontairement sans doute, 
de perspective historique, ce qui entraine quelques erreurs d’interpréta- 
tion. En voici un exemple: J. Faurie croit voir une différence notoire entre 
lattitude de la femme du XVIII°® siécle et celle de la femme de notre 
époque. Il prend pour exemples de l’une et l’autre Mme de Tourvel et la 
Solange Dandillot de Montherlant, ce qui l’améne bien entendu a écrire: 
“La grande préoccupation des femmes n’est plus comme autrefois d’éviter 
la déclaration d’un soupirant, mais de provoquer celle de leur vainqueur” 
(page 91). Voila une généralisation bien téméraire. En effet, l’attitude de 
Cécile dans les Liaisons n’est guére différente de celle de Solange, et 
Valmont, tel Costals, répugne 4 parler d’amour 4 sa partenaire. II s’en 
vante méme & la Merteuil: ‘Je n’ai pas 4 me reprocher d’avoir prononcé 
le mot d’amour”’ (lettre CXLIV). De plus, J. Faurie, qui par ailleurs, ne 
semble pas ignorer les ceuvres de Crébillon fils, oublie que tout un dialogue 
de celui-ci, le Hasard du coin du feu qui est un de ses chefs-d’ceuvre, met en 
scéne la jeune Célie lorsqu’elle se donne 4 Clerval a seule fin de lui arracher 
une déclaration d’amour que ce dernier s’obstine 4 lui refuser. Non, les 
choses n’ont pas changé—du moins, dans la littérature—autant que J. 
Faurie semble le penser. A quoi bon lire les moralistes—Laclos en est un— 
si les femmes devaient se transformer tous les 150 ans? Le vrai est qu’il y a 
toujours eu des femmes comme Solange: Célie ou Cécile par exemple; de 
méme qu’il y en a toujours eu comme Alcméne, par exemple la présidente 
de Tourvel ou méme Julie de Wolmar. 

Mais J. Faurie ne s’intéresse guére au roman de J.-J. Rousseau, sans 
doute parce que ni Saint-Preux ni milord Edouard ne sont des séducteurs 
bien talentueux. Le chapitre IX, “De la correspondance,’ manque, nous 
semble-t-il, de l’épaisseur et de la substance que pourrait lui conférer quel- 
ques coups d’ceil sur la Nowvelle Héloise. Et surtout Laclos est un disciple 
évident de Jean-Jacques, disciple paradoxal 4 coup sar, malgré la capuci- 
nade de la fin. Dans la génération qui suivit la sienne, Jean-Jacques eut des 
disciples de toutes sortes, négatifs comme Laclos, positifs comme Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre ou l’un et l’autre 4 la fois comme Restif. C’est ainsi que 
J. Faurie se pose |’intéressante question de savoir pourquoi, de toutes les 
lettres des Liaisons, seules celles de Valmont a la présidente sont ennuyeu- 
ses, et propose plusieurs explications ingénieuses mais peu convaincantes 
(pages 147 ss.). La raison du ton de ces lettres, c’est que Valmont pastiche 
délibérément Saint-Preux; il l’avoue, du reste, lorsque, pour le ridiculiser, 
il le cite dans une de ses lettres 4 la marquise (lettre CX). 

Cet essai est bel et bien centré sur Valmont et Laclos et, ainsi que 
Vambiguité de l’épigraphe nous le laissait prévoir, Jacques Faurie semble 
surtout chercher chez l’un ou l’autre des deux hommes (lequel?) & retrouver 
son propre portrait. 

Il en va de méme de son édition des Liaisons dangereuses qui, malgré 
ses illustrations, n’ajoute pas grand’chose 4 celles, relativement récentes, 
de Maynial et de Guillemin. La préface en est trés bréve, et les notes 
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placées & la fin du volume sont, malgré leur abondance, d’une valeur 
limitée: elles contiennent trés peu de variantes et beaucoup de longues 
gloses personnelles. Ces derniéres sont fort semblables aux propos de 
l’Essai sur la séduction et n’ajoutent guére au texte limpide de Laclos. 
L’une d’entre elles (page 368), signe de l’intérét essentiel de |’éditeur, 
esquisse une bibliographie de la séduction. Cette liste, J. Faurie l’admet 
lui-méme, est “décevante’”’: Ovide, Cellini, Mme de La Fayette, Mlle de 
Scudéry, Tallemant des Réaux, Pascal, Bussy-Rabutin, Richardson, 
Casanova, Mlle de Lespinasse, Richelieu, Lauzun, Bachaumont, Cré- 
billon fils, Sade, Ninon de Lenclos, Byron, Stendhal, Flaubert, Bourget, 
Alain, A. Huxley. Liste bien éclectique: Paul Bourget y figure pour le 
Disciple et non pour la Physiologie de l'amour contemporain. On s’étonne 
d’en voir Balzac exclu, ainsi que Marivaux, Maupassant, Tinan, Radiguet 
ou Proust. Mais toute liste est un choix et il ne faut pas chicaner J. Faurie 
sur un point qui, de toute maniére, n’a guére de rapport avec une édition 
des Liaisons dangereuses. 

Quelques mois aprés celle de Jacques Faurie paraissait, dans |’excellente 
collection monégasque des “Grands et Petits Chefs-d’uvre”’, |’édition 
de Jean Mistler. Elle fait suite & ses éditions de Constant et de Gobineau 
parues dans la méme collection et elle doit sans doute étre considérée 
comme |’édition définitive du livre de Laclos. Elle reproduit fid@lement, 
avec ses nombreuses et intéressantes variantes, le manuscrit autographe 
et Jean Mistler la fait précéder d’une trés bonne introduction historique 
et critique qui fait justice au passage d’un certain nombre de lieux communs 
erronés et d’anecdotes controuvées comme celle, lancée par Stendhal, de 
sa prétendue rencontre avec le général Laclos 4 la Scala de Milan. 

Comme on le voit, l’année 1948 a été bonne pour le cru capiteux des 
Liaisons. Ajoutons aux trois livres mentionnés ci-dessus les travaux biblio- 
graphiques ou plutét bibliophiliques d’Henry Ducup de Saint-Paul sur les 
premiéres éditions des Liaisons dangereuses. Son article paru en 1948 dans 
le Bulletin du Bibliophile fait suite 4 celui paru dans la méme revue au 
cours des années 1927-1928, et est caractérisé par la méme érudition, le 
méme souci de précision et le méme amour des beaux livres. 

Nous voici loin de l’année 1926, lorsqu’Emile Henriot rangeait les 
Liaisons dangereuses parmi les Livres du second rayon. Laclos se hausse 
de plus en plus au niveau du premier. L’attention que lui accordent les 
lettrés francais entraine le gofit de quelques-uns de leurs confréres étrangers 
ainsi qu’en témoigne, par exemple, |’excellent article publié en 1946 par 
M. Martin Turnell dans la série des Novelists-Philosophers de la revue 
anglaise Horizon. Au reste, la liste des écrivains qui se sont montrés favo- 
rables aux Liaisons dangereuses—certains vont jusqu’a l’enthousiasme— 
est la meilleure preuve de la richesse et de la variété du livre oublié naguére 
par Sainte-Beuve, puisqu’on y trouve des hommes aussi différents que 
Baudelaire, Gide, Giraudoux, Suarés, Malraux, Maurois, etc. 

Grorces May 
Yale University 
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J.-J. Rousseau, Lettre @ Mr. d’Alembert sur les spectacles. Edition critique 
par M. Fuchs. (Textes littéraires francais) Lille, Librairie Giard; Genéve, 
Librairie Droz, 1948. Pp. xlviii + 208. 


This volume offers another of the now over thirty titles in the series of 
French literary classics published rapidly during the last few years under 
the well-known imprint of Mlle E. Droz. They are compact, useful, and 
inexpensive. In many cases, they make available to the reader important 
texts which are not easily found in separate editions elsewhere. The de- 
scriptive term “‘édition critique,” used here, inevitably calls to mind, 
however, the remarkable scholarly editions of Lanson, Ascoli, Pierre- 
Maurice Masson, and M. André Morize, to mention only a few from the 
eighteenth century. Such a comparison is unfortunate, and this unpre- 
tentious little volume with an Introduction, but without detailed Com- 
mentary on the text, cannot fail to suffer from the imposing juxtaposition 
unfortunately invited by the title. A less ambitious term would no doubt 
have been fairer to the legitimate aims of this helpful series. 

The editor, Max Fuchs, news of whose death has unhappily come just 
as this review is being written, is known to the scholarly public for many 
an able contribution to the study of French literature, including among 
others a work on La Vie thédtrale en province au XVIII® siécle (1933), 
which offers a natural background to this edition of Rousseau. In his 
latest volume, he has given a good general Introduction of about forty 
small pages, the text of Jean-Jacques’ famous Letter, three Appendices 
containing relevant documents, and a valuable critical Bibliography. 

The Introduction narrates briefly the previous history of the dispute for 
and against the theater in France, then the quarrel over the same subject 
at Geneva in which Voltaire, newly settled at Les Délices, played of course 
a prominent réle, summarizes the main lines of D’Alembert’s article 
Genéve, which had appeared in Volume VII of the Encyclopédie toward 
the middle of November, 1757,! and concludes with the composition, 
publication, success, and a description of the early editions of Rousseau’s 
celebrated reply. 

The Lettre a d’ Alembert seems to have been written rapidly, as Rousseau 
said, in the short space of three weeks (page xxv) under great emotional 
excitement and fervor.’ It was the author’s favorite work, his “Benjamin,” 
said Dusaulx.? When the Letter was finished, it was offered to the Amster- 
dam publisher, Marce-Michel Rey, on March 9, 1758. Begun in early 
February, the work was completed a month later after a week’s interrup- 
tion (page xxv). Rousseau had first learned of D’Alembert’s article from 
Diderot on December 5, 1757 (page xxvi), and first saw the text itself 

1. Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, Paris, Garnier, 1877-1882, 16 vols., III, 457. 

2. J.-J. Rousseau, Confessions, (Hachette), VIII, 355-356. 


3. Théophile Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur les euvres imprimées de 
J.-J. Rousseau, Paris, Giraud-Badin, 2 vols., 1925, I, 72. 
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some two weeks later (page xxvii). Though urged on, it appears, by Protes- 
tant friends at Geneva, the author preferred to keep his work secret, no 
doubt in order to avoid embarrassing suggestions, particularly in regard 
to D’Alembert’s charges of Socinianism against the unhappy pastors, a 
heresy on which they were naturally much more sensitive than the hetero- 
dox Rousseau. 

The Letter went on sale at Paris October 2, 1758 (page xxxiv) and at 
Geneva probably about two weeks later.‘ It no doubt angered Voltaire, 
who scribbled rapidly on a playing card the contemptuous note to Vernes 
quoted by Miss Margaret Moffat: “A l’égard des Anes rouges qui écrivent 
contre l’art des Sophocles dans lequel ils se sont eux-mémes exercés, je 
les plains et je vous aime.’”* Moreover, Voltaire, it should be noted, did 
not deign this time to acknowledge, as he had previously done with the 
equally provocative Discours sur V’inégalité and the Lettre sur la Providence, 
receipt of the complimentary copy which Rousseau was still careful to 
have had sent him.’ 

The theater remained forbidden at Geneva. Rousseau’s Letter was 
thus an auxiliary of Voltaire’s enemies. At the same time, it prejudiced 
its author’s position as a philosophe by winning the embarrassing support 
of such orthodox thinkers as Pére Berthier in the Journal de Trévour 
(page xliv). Then, as later, Rousseau’s individualistic attitude disappointed 
the more ardent among Genevan Protestants, greatly angered his erstwhile 
philosophic friends, and marked the beginning, believes Fuchs, of the long 
series of hatreds and persecutions, which did indeed exist in stark reality 
and not merely, as some have thought, in the fevered imagination of their 
excited victim (page xliv). 

Thus the editor gives, succinctly and ably, the main lines of the history 
and background of the so-called Letter. With more space and time avail- 
able, he would no doubt have treated other points of importance. 

The Lettre a d’Alembert brings into dramatic opposition four notable 
personalities. In addition to the author, Rousseau, and D’Alembert to 
whom the polite refutation was addressed, we must of course name Vol- 
taire, active behind-the-scenes partisan of establishing a theater in austere 
Protestant Geneva, and Diderot, for nearly fifteen years Jean-Jacques’ 
closest friend. Between the first of these, Rousseau and D’Alembert, 
relations, at no time extremely intimate, remained outwardly courteous, 
but, as time went on, became more and more distant. The latter’s reply to 
Rousseau, published in early May of 1759, is an able, if less striking, 
presentation of the opposite point of view and is deserving of study and 
reprinting. 

4, J.-J. Rousseau, Correspondance générale, Paris, Armand Colin, 1924-34, 20 
vols., IV, 84. 

5. M. M. Moffat, Rousseau et la querelle du thédtre au XVIII* siécle, Paris, Boc- 


card, 1930, p. 102. 
6. Rousseau, Corr. gén., IV, 72, 156. 
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As for Voltaire, rancor over his disturbing influence at Geneva was to 
germinate and grow in Rousseau’s brooding and solitary mind until it 
broke forth suddenly like a dormant volcano in an incredibly violent 
attack on June 17, 1760. In this letter Jean-Jacques, without warning, 
threw into the face of his astonished adversary sentences which stung 
like a whiplash: “Je ne vous aime point, Monsieur. ...Je vous hais, 
enfin,’” bitter words which left the two men open enemies for life. Voltaire, 
at this bolt out of the blue, exclaimed in a letter to D’Alembert: “Je 
voudrais que Rousseau ne fit pas tout 4 fait fou, mais il l’est. Il m’a 
écrit une lettre pour laquelle il faut le baigner, et lui donner des bouillons 
rafraichissants.’”* To Thieriot he wrote likewise: “J’ai regu une grande 
lettre de Jean-Jacques Rousseau; il est devenu tout & fait fou; c’est dom- 
mage.’”” Finally, to Mme d’Epinay he expressed even more clearly his 
obvious regret at what seemed to him Rousseau’s traitorous defection 
from the philosophic party: “Jean-Jacques aurait pu servir dans la guerre; 
mais la téte lui a tourné absolument.”’ Rousseau himself felt sure that 
Voltaire had partly inspired D’Alembert’s famous suggestion in favor of a 
theater at Geneva." It may be added further that, without of course any 
such admission, Voltaire also saw in their sharp difference over the merits 
of the stage the real origin of Rousseau’s fierce attack.'* This is probably 
as far as we can go in the direction of direct evidence, but it is difficult 
to imagine Voltaire remaining silent on his favorite subject of the theater 
while D’Alembert was his guest and in process of gathering material for 
his famous article on Geneva. 

Diderot’s réle in the quarrel the editor of this edition has chosen not to 
discuss, no doubt because it appeared to him personal rather than con- 
nected with the central issue over the theater. Nevertheless, since Rousseau 
decided to use the Preface of his Letter for a thinly veiled proclamation 
to the public of the unhappy break with his old friend, this important 
event must, it seems, also figure in the history of the work. Moreover, if 
the Lettre a d’ Alembert, in spite of numerous polite references in the text, 
was obviously a manifesto against Voltaire, it could hardly fail to hit like- 
wise in some measure Diderot, that enthusiastic advocate of bourgeois 
drama. Indeed, his play, Le Fils naturel, with its phrase on solitude which 
so angered Rousseau, had been published almost exactly a year before” 
the latter began to write his famous rejoinder to D’Alembert in February 

7. Ibid., V, 135. 

8. Voltaire, @uvres completes (éd. Moland), XL, 487. 

9. Ibid., p. 438. 

10. Ibid., p. 460. 

11. Rousseau, Corr. gén., IV, 91. Cited by M. Barras, The Stage Controversy in 
France from Corneille to Rousseau, New York, Institute of French Studies, 1933, 
p. 257, and n. 13. 

12. Rousseau, Corr. gén., X, 351. 


13. About February 15, 1757. Cf. Grimm, Corr. litt., III, 354, and Ann. J.-J. 
Rousseau, XV, 90, and n. 3. 
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of 1758. Moreover, Diderot’s second important play, Le Pére de famille, 
was to appear in November of the same year,'* hardly a month after the 
latest polemical work of the man who until recently had been his friend. 
Why did Rousseau apparently not insert his attack on Diderot until he 
revised his preface in June of 1758 although still maintaining the original 
date of March 20 at the end?” If Rousseau, perhaps not unnaturally, 
took as a personal affront Diderot’s incautious phrase: “Il n’y a que le 
méchant qui soit seul,’’’* how shall we explain Jean-Jacques’ own sentence 
in the Lettre a4 d’Alembert itself: ““Le plus méchant des hommes est celui 
qui s’isole le plus’”’?"” Must we not conclude tentatively at least that, at 
the time when Rousseau was first writing his text in the midwinter of 
1758, he had not yet thought of the quarrel with Diderot or at any rate 
not yet connected it with his own solitary withdrawal to the country in 
the neighborhood of Montmorency? Clearly, there are important literary 
and biographical questions related to the Lettre a d’ Alembert which still 
call for thorough study. 

The interesting text itself also naturally invites an explanatory com- 
mentary which would throw much light on Rousseau’s ideas and complex 
personality. The several references to Voltaire and Diderot, polite and 
favorable as they are, seem likely to be illuminating. The Letter contains 
a number of autobiographical details, including a reference to attending a 
performance of Racine’s Bérénice in company with D’Alembert himself," 
and to Rousseau’s own frequenting of the theater assiduously over a pe- 
riod of some ten years,” presumably from about 1742 on. The important 
works of Bousquin, La Controverse sur la comédie au XVIITI® siécle et la 
Lettre sur les spectacles, of Margaret Moffat, Rousseau et la querelle du 
thédtre au XVIITI® siécle, and of Barras, The Stage Controversy in France 
from Corneille to Rousseau, offer much material which could only be par- 
tially utilized in an edition of limited scope. The article by Eleanor Hall 
Ayres, ‘‘Histoire de l’impression et de la publication de la Lettre a 
d’ Alembert,”’ appeared, it should be noted, in Volume 37 of PMLA and 
in the year 1922, not, as it is incorrectly given on page 204 of Fuchs’ 
Bibliography, in 1937. Confusion between the volume number and the 
year has led to this slip. 

Rousseau’s Lettre d d’Alembert ably questions the perhaps somewhat 
naive traditional belief that tragedy actually “purges” the passions and 
that comedy “corrects” men’s vices through ridicule. “Ainsi le théAtre 
purge les passions qu’on n’a pas, et fomente celle qu’on a,’”” observes the 

14. Grimm, op. cit., IV, 47. 

15. Rousseau, Corr. gén., IV, 28. 

16. Diderot, @uvres completes (éd. Assézat-Tourneux), VII, 66. 

17. Hachette, I, 257. 

18. Ibid., p. 212. 


19. Ibid., p. 242, n. Cf. p. 202, note. 
20. Ibid., I, 191. 
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author in his usual trenchant style. The whole issue deserves to be re- 
discussed objectively in the light of the opposing arguments of Jean- 
Jacques and his adversary. As in his other works, Rousseau once more 
gives primacy to the importance of morals. Today, the debate might be 
extended to include the good or bad influence of the moving picture, the 
poor man’s and the children’s theater all over the world. Indeed, through 
its frequent falsification of life, whether from commercial reasons, propa- 
ganda, or sheer ineptitude, may not the cinema have become too often a 
powerful agent of international misunderstanding at one of the most 
dangerous moments in history? In any event, the questions raised by 
Rousseau are far from remote, but continue to touch closely on modern 
times. 

Thus, while we render homage to this valuable text presented by an 
active co-worker in the field of French literary history, we should not fail 
to remember that Rousseau’s Lettre a d’ Alembert still awaits its definitive 
critical edition and offers many interesting and challenging questions for 
solution. 

GeorGE R. HAVENS 
Ohio State University 


J.-J. Rousseau: Les Réveries du promeneur solitaire. Edition critique par 
Marcel Raymond. Genéve, Droz, 1948. Pp. Ixii + 225. 


Les Réveries représentent dans l’ceuvre de Rousseau l’aboutissement 
d’une évolution lente et incertaine, mi-volontaire et mi-inconsciente, au 
cours de laquelle il s’est dégagé de l’emprise de la société pour atteindre 4 
un état de renoncement passif 4 peine traversé parfois de révoltes bientét 
apaisées. C’est cette évolution qu’étudie M. Raymond dans une introduc- 
tion rapide, mais pénétrante, od il apporte avec une science exacte des 
faits cette science plus précieuse encore et tout aussi nécessaire de l’Ame 
inquitte, ardente et instable de l’auteur des Réveries. Il montre dans cet 
ouvrage l’apparition des premiéres heures de calme et méme de bonheur, 
aprés les longs intervalles d’agitation, de délire qui datent, dans leur forme 
extréme, du séjour en Angleterre, mais dont l’origine remonte 4 une époque 
plus lointaine. I] souligne la continuité entre les extases de |’Ile de Saint- 
Pierre avec les ravissements du vieillard de la rue PlAtriére dans ses ran- 
données au-delaé des remparts. Le passage de la réverie au sentiment de 
existence est moins net et l’explication qu’en fournit M. Raymond moins 
probante. C’est que, au lieu de suivre la pensée de Rousseau comme il 
l’a fait ailleurs avec tant de succés, l’éditeur paraft ici quelquefois la forcer. 
Les théories existentialistes ont fortement coloré toute cette interpréta- 
tion dans laquelle se glisse méme une vue de Rousseau partisan de la 
littérature engagée (page xxi). En placant Rousseau parmi les écrivains 
qui avaient préféré le contact direct avec la réalité de l’existence A la 
pensée spéculative sur |’existence, Jean Wahl n’entendait pas faire de lui 
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un philosophe existentialiste. Sans doute il est légitime d’assigner A sa 
pensée une direction générale, de la placer dans un courant, mais il serait 
dangereux de l’enfermer dans une construction trop logique, et on abouti- 
rait & d’étranges contradictions 4 vouloir donner 4 son vocabulaire une 
rigueur dont Rousseau ne fut jamais capable. D’ailleurs la réverie n’a pas 
d’antériorité chronologique, dans l’ceuvre de Rousseau, sur le sentiment 
de l’existence; c’est, en fait, ce dernier, auquel il faut donner le sens de 
jouissances élémentaires et essentiellement physiologiques, qui apparait 
& chaque page, implicitement ou explicitement, de l’Inégalité, d’Emile, 
tandis que la tendance & la réverie se manifeste surtout dans les Con- 
fessions, les Dialogues et les Réveries. Il est vrai pourtant que Rousseau 
semble avoir atteint intuitivement, et donc par une prise de conscience 
directe incapable d’expression exacte, de profondes vérités psychologiques 
auxquelles les modernes ne sont arrivés que par une longue et minutieuse 
exploration rationnelle. C’est en ce sens, et en ce sens seulement, qu’on 
peut faire de Rousseau un ancétre de Sartre, comme il est celui de Bergson 
et de Proust ainsi que Robert Osmont le montrait par d’étonnants rappro- 
chements (Annales, XXIII). 

Essayant d’expliquer Rousseau de l’intérieur, et par quelles étapes et 
par quelles tendances il avait été amené a écrire les Réveries, M. Raymond 
a vu surtout le philosophe comme il se voyait lui-méme. C’était son droit 
et peut-étre son devoir, mais il aurait dQ alors nous prévenir du subjecti- 
visme de sa méthode. Que Rousseau ait attribué tous ses malheurs aux 
autres (page xxi), il importe de le savoir pour comprendre son attitude, 
mais non pas de |’en croire. Sur plusieurs points, d’ailleurs, M. Raymond 
adopte expressément l’interprétation tendancieuse ou radicalement fausse 
de Rousseau. Comment peut-il justifier les soupcons de celui-ci vis-a-vis de 
Hume qui offrait au proscrit un asile en Angleterre? Et M. Raymond ne 
peut méme plus se fonder sur des événements postérieurs, ce qui serait 
en soi d’une méthode trop facile, depuis que l’excellent travail de Mossner 
sur The Forgotten Hume a révélé |’extréme indulgence du “bon David” 
envers son protégé trop ombrageux, et quelles raisons impératives l’avaient 
enfin poussé, aprés tant d’hésitations, 4 publier son Concise and Genuine 
Account. 

Ce n’est plus seulement un vice d’interprétation, c’est une erreur mani- 
feste qui s’est glissée dans la relation de la lapidation de Métiers. Car ce 
ne fut pas le Sentiment des citoyens, que Rousseau s’était attiré par les 
Lettres de la montagne, qui déchaina la persécution, comme |’affirme M. 
Raymond. I] faut l’attribuer en fait, bien avant décembre 1762, aux 
insinuations du prédicant Sarrasin, aux suspicions de Montmollin, et 
surtout aux Lettres de la montagne elles-mémes remplies, on le sait, 
d’attaques contre les pasteurs et contre la religion. 

M. Raymond donne dans cette édition le texte du manuscrit de la 
bibliothéque de Neuchdtel que les premiers éditeurs des Réveries, du 
Peyrou et le marquis de Girardin, avaient corrigé et assagi. Les noms 
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propres désignés jusqu’ici par leurs initiales, ce qui avait fait prendre R. 
(Rosier) pour Royou, sont transcrits intégralement. Mais c’est surtout en 
matiére de ponctuation que cette édition, qui respecte la ponctuation du 
manuscrit, marque un progrés trés réel sur les textes précédents. La phrase 
de Rousseau, morcelée et hachée par du Peyrou, reparait ici dans toute 
son ampleur originale, plus musicale, plus lyrique, et rien n’est plus 
éloquent que la comparaison entre les deux lecons du méme passage, celle 
de du Peyrou et celle de Neuchatel, présentée 4 la page lix. Si l’on songe 
que l’unique différence réside dans la ponctuation, on regrettera qu’une 
négligence en elle-méme insignifiante, mais grave comme indice, jette 
quelque doute sur la fidélité de cette transcription en permettant une 
variante sérieuse entre le passage donné comme exemple ci-dessus et la 
lecon qui figure dans le texte de |’édition (page 70). Il y a une autre erreur 
dans la note 90 (page 215) ov il faut lire 1728 au lieu de 1778 puisqu’il 
s’agit ici de Mme de Warens. 

Les Réveries sont peut-étre de tous les ouvrages de Rousseau celui qui 
se passe le mieux d’une étude des sources livresques. Dans des notes trés 
abondantes, M. Raymond identifie les personnages et les événements 
nommés dans le texte. Il rattache plusieurs passages des Réveries aux 
Confessions ou aux Dialogues. Cependant, méme ici, Rousseau n’a pas 
tout tiré de lui-méme. De lointaines lectures ont alimenté sa pensée et 
tout un travail de recherches, 4 peine ébauché dans cette édition, reste 
encore & faire. On sait peu, par exemple, que la fameuse distinction entre 
l’amour-propre et l’amour de soi-méme, de la Huitiéme Promenade, se 
trouve dans Vauvenargues et dans Abbadie. 

Des extraits bien connus de Dusaulx, Corancez et Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre sur les derniéres années de Rousseau, que M. Raymond donne en 
appendice, rappellent trés utilement les circonstances et |’atmosphére 
dans lesquelles fut congu et écrit le dernier ouvrage de Rousseau. 

FERNAND VIAL 
Fordham University 


Amédée Pichot, a Romantic Prometheus. By L. A. Bisson. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, (n.d.). Pp. xv + 422. 


In her study of the Revue Britannique' Miss Kathleen Jones complains 
of the lack of source material for biographical studies of the different 
editors. She says that either their families have died out or their descend- 
ants have not preserved their papers. “Force était de nous contenter des 
documents des Archives Nationales 4 Paris, des Archives du Loiret 4 
Orléans, de la Bibliothéque Municipale d’Arles-sur-Rhéne” (page 5). 
In the library of Arles she consulted the files of various periodicals on 
which Amédée Pichot, editor of the Revue Britannique from 1839 to 1877, 
actively collaborated, and the librarians put at her disposal the manu- 


1. La Revue Britannique, son histoire et son action littéraire, Paris, Droz, 1939. 
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script collection classified as ‘Nouveau Fonds 783, lettres diverses 
adressées 4 Pichot.”” This “Nouveau Fonds 783” had been buried in the 
files of ornithological pamphlets belonging to Pichot’s son until Mr. L. A. 
Bisson discovered it in 1936. One wonders why Miss Jones made so little 
use of this material and why she completely missed the “Fonds Mége”’ 
of the Arles library. The “Fonds Mége” contains quantities of source 
material on the Pichot family. 

Of course Miss Jones was less concerned with Pichot than with other 
editors of the Revue Britannique since her study follows the Revue only 
up to the year 1840, several years after Pichot became connected with it 
but only a year before he became editor. Nevertheless she need not have 
complained of a paucity of biographical material so far as Pichot is con- 
cerned, and she did devote a chapter to Pichot. Mr. Bisson has, prin- 
cipally with the material he found in the “Nouveau Fonds 783” and the 
“Fonds Mége,” elaborated a full-scale biographical study of Amédée 
Pichot. There may have been good reasons why Miss Jones chose to ignore 
this material. Perhaps since Mr. Bisson had established priority Miss 
Jones was not free to draw on these sources. Perhaps she did not have time 
to examine the material carefully, or she may even have examined it 
carefully and found it excessively insignificant and trivial. Whatever 
her reasons were, she did pass up this material, while Mr. Bisson has made 
exhaustive use of it in his recently published Amédée Pichot, a Romantic 


Prometheus. (I am forced to be vague about the date of publication be- 
cause the book contains no clue as to the date, although the quality of 
the paper and the price [32 s.] make it certain that it was published some- 
time after 1940.) 

The subtitle of this book is alluring. Why does Mr. Bisson consider 
Pichot a romantic Prometheus? 


The main point of resemblance is obvious. It was Pichot and no other who, by his 
translations, laid the flaming inspiration of Scott, of Byron, even in a large measure 
of Shakespeare, at the feet of the French Romantics, in whom the spark of creative 
genius burned more brightly but who lacked for the most part his gift of tongues. 
The allegory, however, may be carried farther. Like Prometheus, he paid the pen- 
alty of his sacrilegious crime; for the remainder of his long life he was chained to the 
rock of the Revue Britannique, the official champion of England and English litera- 
ture in France, forgotten or despised, to be pecked by the patronizing judgements 
of critics like Sarcey, or damned with their faint praise (page xi). 


One would gather from this title and introduction that it is the purpose 
of the book to relate the romantic movement to one of its principal sources 
of inspiration. How disappointing it is, therefore, to read on and on and on in 
this 400-page book and find precious few pages in which the author at- 
tempts to relate Amédée Pichot to anything more important than Amédée 
Pichot. When finally we lay the book down it is with the feeling that we 
have learned a lot more about Amédée Pichot than we cared to and very 
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little else. The subtitle is deceptive. Pichot can scarcely be called a roman- 
ticist; Mr. Bisson says that one of Pichot’s weaknesses lay in not taking 
sides in the literary quarrel, “in perching too firmly on his little fence of 
moderation” (page xiii). It takes considerable imagination to think of 
Pichot as a Prometheus. If it was fire that he stole it was a peculiar kind of 
fire incapable of precipitating a chain reaction, but Mr. Bisson is not dis- 
turbed by this. “It matters nothing,” he says, “‘if the fire this Prometheus 
stole gave light to none but himself, or only a glimmer to others. The 
interest is in its purity” (page 399). Nor does one have the feeling that 
Pichot suffered from being “chained to the rock of the Revue Britannique.” 
He apparently enjoyed his editorial position, made a good living from it, 
and there is no indication that his connection with the Revue kept him 
from more creative work. If he suffered as Gautier did in being forced to 
turn to journalism in order to make a living, Mr. Bisson does not make the 
issue clear. If he was “forgotten or despised . . . or damned with . . . faint 
praise,” one has the feeling that it was, as Mr. Bisson himself says, be- 
cause “he was without the drive and vigour, the creative surge and fire, to 
fuse his experience into unity and imperishable life’ (page 350). In spite 
of this subtitle Pichot fails to interest us either as a romantic or as a Pro- 
metheus. 

What is left to interest the potential reader of this book? There are a 
hundred pages devoted to the trivia of Pichot’s childhood and youth. 
There is a hundred-page summary of Pichot’s Voyage en Angleterre et en 
Ecosse. This, I insist, is a summary, not an analysis, for Mr. Bisson seems 
to shy away from any opportunity to make his material significant, to 
relate it to subjects intrinsically more important than the man Pichot. 
Concerning the Voyage Mr. Bisson says: 


Writers on literary influence have stressed its function in introducing English litera- 
ture to the French Romantics, and especially its deep and lasting effect on Sainte- 
Beuve; but in treating it almost purely as a sort of intellectual yeast they have 
tended to neglect its intrinsic qualities and obscure its originality and charm 
(page 218). 


Yet at the end of this summary Mr. Bisson admits that: 


Much of his (Pichot’s) information and many of his judgements, as we have seen, 
are second-hand, drawn from sources of varying kinds and value. It was inevitable 
and right that they should be. Far more remarkable is Pichot’s unflagging interest, 
his alert observation, his eager if sometimes amused sympathy, the will and the 
power to understand the life of a foreign people, and the expression of that life in 
poetry. These qualities do not make a great book, or a work of art! the Voyage has 
sequence rather than form (page 318). 


So Mr. Bisson practically ignores the important question of the book’s 
influence in order to confine his attention to a work admittedly lacking in 
originality, greatness or artistic quality. 
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Such lack of perspective seems to characterize Mr. Bisson’s study. A 
hundred pages are devoted to Pichot’s youth, thirty-five to the crucial 
years 1821-1839, and only thirteen to the whole period from 1839, when 
Pichot became editor of the Revue Britannique, to his death in 1877. There 
is some atonement for such disproportion in the latter half of this “life and 
works” study, but here again one feels that Mr. Bisson does not make suf- 
ficient distinction between the trivial and the important. The most signifi- 
cant chapter in the book is the last one, in which the author describes 
“Some Literary Relations” of Pichot. I should like to have seen this chapter 
given considerable development at the expense of some of the material 
concerning the affairs of the Pichot-Blain family. 

This book offers a case study of a situation that scholars often find 
tempting. The material that Mr. Bisson found in the “Nouveau Fonds 
783” and the “Fonds Mége”’ of the Bibliothtque Municipale d’Arles was 
obviously so plentiful and curious that he determined to make full use of 
it. He has made use of it but without a sense of proportion, so that his 
book is trivial, tedious and, except for a few pages, of little interest to 
anyone not interested specifically in the personality and life of Amédée 
Pichot. It distresses me to say this because Mr. Bisson has put much time 
and effort into what has obviously been a labor of love for him. I wish I 
could say that he led me to share his enthusiasm. My honest opinion is, 
however, that Miss Kathleen Jones may well have shown discernment in 
ignoring the “Nouveau Fonds 783.” 

LAURENCE W. WYLIE 
Haverford College 


Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della letteratura italiana 
dal 1933 al 1942. Preparato nella Casa Italiana della Columbia Uni- 
versity sotto la direzione di Giuseppe Prezzolini. (Charles Paterno 
Collection of Italian Studies) S. F. Vanni, New York. 2 volumes. Vol- 
ume I, A-L, 1946. Pp. xvi + 331. Volume II, M-Z, 1948. Pp. 358. 


Two difficulties face the reviewer of this valuable bibliography. In the 
first place it is a continuation of an enterprise begun in 1937-1939 when 
the two volumes covering the years 1902-1932 appeared. Reviewers and 
critics of the earlier bibliography have given their opinion on the scope 
and method of the work and it would be pointless to repeat the observa- 
tions, invariably flattering, which were made at the time the first Reper- 
torio was published. Another difficulty lies in the very perfection of the 
work. Before this monument of scholarship and accuracy we can only 
bow our heads in respect. Omissions there are; Professor Prezzolini states 
frankly in the preface his criteria as follows: 


Essa non pretende l’esser completa, anzi vuole il contrario e intende soltanto racco- 
gliere quello che a studiosi di cento riviste, compilate in varie lingue a con vari punti 
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di vista, parve degno d’attenzione, trascurando il resto come non importante, e 
accennare sommariamente quando é il caso, ai giudizi dati dagli studiosi, al con- 
tenuto dei libri ed articoli, ai manoscritti editi, alle lettere pubblicate e via dicendo. 


Hence for practical purposes the omissions should be trivial. Possibly 
individual s/ecialists may find here and there what would seem to them 
regrettable lacunae but I confess, so far as I am competent to judge, I 
find the Repertorio more generous in its listings than one might have a 
right to expect. Inevitably, too, I suppose there must be a number of 
misprints but in the test cases I have made I have found the printing up 
to the standard of the editing. In short the most important task of the 
reviewer is to call attention to the fact that this invaluable work has 
appeared, is up to the standard of the earlier Repertorio and indeed sur- 
passes it in scope, and to congratulate Professor Prezzolini and his assist- 
ants on another job well done. 

Some further remarks may however be added. It should be noted that 
these two volumes give much broader coverage than the earlier ones. 
Instead of the forty periodicals surveyed in the first two volumes the 
present work covers a hundred and includes many which deal with fields 
not strictly literary but allied to letters and contain in many cases very 
useful items. 

Nor should one overlook the shrewd and urbane introduction of Pro- 
fessor Prezzolini which will be read with pleasure by any who have ever 
dealt with bibliographies, and with profit by all. He reminds us that 
bibliographers are human too and not merely a kind of IBM machine. 
He accepts this state of affairs without regret and allows us to infer that 
he too has not always been content to stop at mere enumeration. Indeed 
this personal approach gives the Repertorio a special flavor; the pages 
are punctuated by terse critical comment, made, I assume, by the compiler. 
Perhaps this impairs in some degree the objectivity of the work and an- 
ticipates the reader’s own right of judgment but I cannot find it in me to 
complain; the comments are always pointed and generally the items 
honored by critical remarks are singled out because of their excellence 
and not for disparagement. In this way we are getting double value for 
our money, a bibliographical record and the critical opinion of a distin- 
guished man of letters, without, for that matter, any compulsion to accept 
it if we think otherwise. 

Another statement in the preface is not to be overlooked as revealing 
an aspect of the value of bibliographies sometimes lost sight of as well as 
something of the compiler’s own attitude towards his work. He remarks in 
the following illuminating passage: 


Per altro una bibliografia, se é disposta per ordine cronologico com’é la presente, non 
va considerato soltanto come un utile indice ma anche come una guida per seguire 
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la dialettica del pensiero critico, che or s’affatica sopra un problema o un gruppo di 
problemi, ora, quasi trovando di averlo tutto esaurito, si rivolge ad altri problemi o 
gruppi di problemi, dalla soluzione dei quali si trova talora portato a riprendere il 
primo, ma da un nuovo punto di vista e con un carico di cognizioni e di esperienze 
che gli permette di vederci pit: a fondo. 


The awareness of the existence of this kind of metaphysics of bibliography 
no doubt explains why Professor Prezzolini has been willing to invest so 
much of his time and energy in this enterprise. We may be thankful that 
he has had such perception and such interests. 

Scholars of the present and of the years to come will owe a great debt to 
Professor Prezzolini and his aids whose names are listed and whose assist- 
ance is freely acknowledged. This is only right for among other things the 
Repertorio is an excellent example of cooperative enterprise. It is to take 
no credit from the able and industrious staff which aided him to say that 
without the editor’s guidance the Repertorio would lack perhaps not ac- 
curacy but a kind of informing spirit which adds a good deal to its value. 
The present volumes bring us up to 1942. Will it go on, and would it be 
discreet to remind Professor Prezzolini, who speaks of such works as 
frutti secchi, that armies have marched and won battles on dehydrated 
diets? 

THomas G. BErRGIN 
Yale University 


The Legacy of Italy. By Giuseppe Prezzolini. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 
1948. Pp. 339. 


The author’s foreword to The Legacy of Italy informs us that “the book 
originated from a series of lectures delivered in a college course on Italian 
civilization.” The lectures were presumably given in English, but they may 
have been conceived in Italian, for, in its present form, the text still bears 
traces of crossbreeding. Occasionally, the phrasing of a paragraph raises a 
doubt as to its exact meaning, and the reader who knows Italian may find 
himself indulging in mental retranslation. An example: “Dante is con- 
sidered the greatest of Italians but if Italians for centuries had held him in 
high regard, without understanding him well, barring rare exceptions like 
Michelangelo and Vico, they always preferred Petrarch and Boccaccio 
to him until the nineteenth century when the romantic tempest came upon 
the scene from beyond the Alps, bringing with it the veneration of Dante”’ 
(page 46). 

In the author’s own words, the purpose of the book is “to set forth the 
unique quality of Italian civilization’’; but “no attempt has been made to 
present facts, biographies, lists of works, dates, events, and the like, be- 
cause these may be readily found in any history of Europe,” etc. (page 5). 
In its thirty chapters, the book presents the highlights of Italian civiliza- 
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tion: representative men (St. Francis, Dante, Machiavelli, Marco Polo, 
Galilei, etc.), essential movements in politics and in the arts (The 
Communes, the Counter Reformation, the Risorgimento, Fascism, the 
Renaissance, the Opera, the Commedia dell’arte, etc.), and other less 
known but meaningful and well-chosen aspects of Italian life, such as the 
brigands, Italian cuisine, and the favorite book of Italian peasants— 
The Adventures of Bertoldo. 

The Legacy of Italy, although its tone is pleasantly discursive, is es- 
sentially a book of ideas and interpretations. Many of them are perfectly 
sound— if, occasionally and inevitably, as the author himself points out, of 
“commonplace nature.” Other views, that are personal and original, will 
be touched upon later. Finally, there is a group of statements which the 
reader may feel to be definitely questionable yet hard to refute pointedly, 
because of the author’s frequent dislike for chronology and occasional 
neglect of demonstration. Petrarch “is one of the most attractive and ro- 
mantic personalities in the world—but he does not possess any idea, either 
of the world or of the ego” (page 100). St. Francis “is a true symbol of the 
Italian Renaissance” (page 36). ‘From Salvestro to Cosimo, the Medici 
family always espoused the cause of the little man against the members of 
its own merchant class” (page 27). Leonardo’s mind “never went beyond the 
fragmentary statement of an idea” (page 166). Dante is “the greatest of 
the Anti-Italians, . . the most striking exception and the greatest antithesis 
to the character of the Italian people” (page 45). “Italians gave no evidence 
of the feudal spirit in the Middle Ages, nor later, any inclination towards 
parliamentary democracy” (page 18). 

As to the author’s personal thesis—that is, the set of ideas which pervade 
the book—I felt it to be ambivalent. On the one hand, a constant effort is 
made to prove, with regret, that there never was such a thing as true 
democracy in Italian history. The Comuni “were virtually oligarchies”’ 
(page 20); they were champions of freedom only insofar as they struggled 
for independence from external foes (page 19), which amounts to denying 
any democratic meaning to their internal struggles and hard-won statutes— 
from the first liberation of the serfs in modern history (Bologna, 1236 
A. D.) to the rise of the capitani del popolo throughout Central Italy, to 
the Ordinamenti sacrati e sacratissimi in Bologna, the Ordinamenti di 
giustizia in Florence, etc. Similarly, the Risorgimento is viewed as “a 
revolution carried on by others’ (page 287), one that “created no in- 
stitution of Italian character’? (page 288)—‘“‘a superstructure of a rich and 
industrious Europe on a poor and stagnant Italy,” which “had never felt 
a desire nor expressed the need for institutions based on the division of 
powers” (page 291). 

On the other hand, Professor Prezzolini seems to share Machiavelli’s 
time-honored idea that the cause of Italy’s misfortunes can be found in the 
“absence of state organization” (page 304). ‘The Italian people,” he 
comments, “do not know how to wage war efficiently ; this is the crux of the 
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matter. And they wage it badly for the same reason that thwarts them 
from building a sound society in peacetime: the inability to organize their 
own State” (page 307). In the same vein, Fascism—‘the last effort of 
Italian Risorgimento” (page 299), whose “considerable success can be 
explained only by an admission that its foundations were on solid ground”’ 
(page 319)—is praised for being, “‘with its rule of one man and one party 
and by its use of violence, . . .more in harmony with the old Comuni and 
Signorie than the Risorgimento” (page 313), and is condemned only inso- 
far as it did not pursue its aims with sufficient seriousness: what is “‘un- 
pardonable”’ is “the rhetoric, boasting and arrogance coupled with limited 
military efficiency” (page 309). 

In sum, the Italians are blamed for having had, throughout their history, 
too much state power and too little of it—for being individualistic and 
tyrannical, rebels and despots. “In few countries is there less repression 
from law and public opinion than in Italy” (page 314); yet, “as citizens, the 
Italians are not of much worth” (page 333). I would be the last to deny that 
Italian history and the Italian character are full of complexities; but I 
do want to suggest that their inner conflicts have roots lying deeper than 
the level at which Professor Prezzolini registers them. 

It would be a tempting but ungracious task, and surely one of dubious 
outcome, to look for the general psychological motives of the impasse, to 
which the pages of The Legacy of Italy recurrently lead. It may be more 
rewarding to try and define the error of method that underlies this short- 
coming. The book aims at being, at once, a survey of Italian civilization 
and a characterology of the Italian people—it succeeds in being neither 
one. The survey of a civilization, if it is to avoid abstractions, must be 
some kind of historical narrative—an approach that the author had re- 
nounced a priori in the preface. As to the second purpose, it seems to me 
that the only fruitful way to define the “character” of a people is to cir- 
cumscribe it at a specific moment of history (preferably, the present), 
relating all conceivable thrusts into the past to the phase considered. In 
The Legacy of Italy, however, the historical focus of attention is continu- 
ously shifting. The penalty for this lack of rigor is the usual one—a diffuse 
imprecision. In a way, most of the ideas expressed in the book are both 
true and false—their validity depending on the provisory clauses (such as 
a time limit, or a class qualification) that the reader is willing to add to each 
statement. Professor Prezzolini must have been aware of this, since he 
writes: “Every observation of Italian life gives rise to an exception that 
changes and seems to contradict the general rule” (page 337). ‘““However’”’, 
he adds, “‘there is sufficient room for discovery.’”’ There certainly is. And 
since it does provoke the reader to reconsider the matter thoroughly, The 
Legacy of Italy is a useful book. 

Paoto MILANO 
Queens College 
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Theory of Literature. By René Wellek and Austin Warren. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. vii + 403. 


Theory of Literature merits a warm welcome, even from those who may 
deplore some of the views it advocates. Professors Wellek and Warren 
have put together what they call ‘‘an organon of method.” The account 
they offer of the activities of the literary scholar is the most complete and 
detailed available. We are lucky to have it. 

The authors make clear from the start that they intend something more 
than mere description. In a first section given over to basic principles 
they explain their purpose, detail their fundamental assumptions, and 
end by proposing a definition of literature which has at least the merit of 
being agreeable to their ends: literature, they argue, is an art—a state- 
ment which would seem to be a truism and yet turns out, in the hands of 
the authors, to be loaded with unexpected implications. For it follows that 
the disciplines which should be employed in studying literature are those 
appropriate to the study of an art, those which contribute to the analysis 
of the “literary work of art.’’ These are the “intrinsic” approaches, 
through the study of poetics (“Euphony, Rhythm, Meter’), language 
and form (‘Style and Stylistics”), signs (“Image, Metaphor, Symbol and 
Myth’’), the technique of narrative (‘““The Nature and Modes of Narrative 
Fiction’). Certain other disciplines, because they concern themselves 
with the setting, environment and external causes of the literary work are 
labeled ‘‘extrinsic’’—biography (‘‘Literature and Biography’’), psychology 
(“Literature and Psychology’’), sociology and politics (‘Literature and 
Society’’), the history of ideas (‘‘Literature and Ideas’’), the relations of 
literature with the fine arts and music (“Literature and the Other Arts”’). 
The central disciplines of our graduate schools, 7.e. literary history as we 
have known it and the establishment of texts, are relegated to a single 
preliminary chapter, ““The Ordering and Establishing of Evidence,’’ where 
they are treated as necessary but distinctly prefatory to the real work of 
the student of literature. Finally the authors return to the subject of 
literary history not as it is but as it should be written, in the light of what 
literary analysis will eventually reveal, and conclude with an investigation 
of the inadequacy of the programs, and staffing, of our present graduate 
departments of literature. Throughout the book they evaluate as well as 
describe, prescribe as well as diagnose, and aim to persuade as well as to 
provoke. Their success in provocation is beyond dispute. How successfully 
persuasive they are has to depend to a large extent on the predispositions 
of the particular reader. 

On the whole, their book is probably most useful and recommendable 
where it is least provocative. Certain chapters, particularly those on signs, 
style, poetics, narrative, and genre-distinction, should be in the hands of 
every graduate student. Each provides a richly documented discussion of 
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the area under scrutiny such that the student, aided by the admirable 
bibliographies which have been arranged to correspond to the chapters, 
needs only time and ambition to inform himself thoroughly. This does not 
imply that the chapters are of equal value; it is the nature of such dis- 
cussions that some should be fuller, some less perfunctory than others, 
and this book is no exception; the chapter on narrative, for example, 
offers much less than the chapter on signs. But even so, the information 
and guidance which even the most perfunctory chapter offers is invaluable, 
and up to now has been difficult to obtain. 

Two other chapters, ““The Analysis of the Literary Work of Art,” and 
“Evaluation’”—the one dealing with the general purpose and problems of 
the “intrinsic” approaches, the other with the actual criteria of criticism 
—also explore regions too often neglected, and would be equally valuable 
if their usefulness were not compromised by the relentless abstraction of 
the language in which they are written. 


The work of art, then, appears as an object of knowledge sui generis which has a 
special ontological status. It is neither real (like a statue) nor mental (like the ex- 
perience of light or pain) nor ideal (like a triangle). It is a system of norms of ideal 
concepts which are intersubjective. They must be assumed to exist in collective 
ideology, changing with it, accessible only through individual mental experiences 
based on the sound-structure of its sentences. (Page 157.) 


It would be unjust to propose this paragraph as a fully representative 
sample. The authors do not always achieve this level of abstraction. But a 
chapter in which so inhumane a bit of prose can appear as a sort of climax 
is bound to be insufficiently humane as a whole. The reader’s general 
impression is that we are here rather remote from literature and the con- 
cerns of literary scholarship. 

But let that pass. The central issue of the book is not here but in the 
chapters which define the nature and function of literature, and consign, 
somewhat imperiously, the various approaches to literature to the classifi- 
cations ‘‘extrinsic’”’ and “‘intrinsic.’”? The authors, like so many of us, are 
very much under the influence of Professor Ransom. This is hardly the 
place to be ungrateful to the author of Criticism, Inc. The ontological 
critics have been instrumental in rescuing literary criticism from dog- 
matism. What only yesterday was the “New” criticism has broken down 
the ancient, honored, and thoroughly detestable distinction between 
scholar and critic. But it is not forgetting our debt to Professor Ransom to 
remember that his notion of what literature is, is conditioned by the kind 
of criticism he advocates. For the aesthetician, especially if he is anxious 
to escape the coils of politics (and the impasse of Southern Agrarianism), 
there is a great advantage in seeing literature as an art. The purer the art, 
the greater the advantage. No one objects, of course, when Professor 
Ransom and his followers work, at times with great profit, on the kind of 
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literature which corresponds to their definition and thus responds best to 
their aesthetic analysis. For his purposes the view is sound and he is wel- 
come to it. On the other hand, one is indeed disquieted when the authors 
of Theory of Literature recommend his restricted view as a guide to the 
profession as a whole. 

For the book suffers from a certain narrowness. In part, no doubt, cir- 
cumstances are at fault. Both authors happen to be professors of English. 
Naturally enough, there are places in their book where when they write 
“literature” they mean English literature. An examination of the extensive 
and extremely useful bibliographies and the 47 pages of notes—rich and 
interesting as these are—confirms the suspicion gathered from the text 
itself that they are somewhat more aware of literature and scholarship as 
these exist in the United States, England, and Central Europe than of 
those in the Latin countries and particularly France. French things are 
by no means neglected, to be sure, but time and again, when the authors 
formulate a general judgment, the judgment seems more easily applicable 
to the Germanic than to the Latin and specifically the Gallic realm. 
The distinction between literature and non-literature is, precisely, the 
most general of these generalizations. And it is a particularly difficult 
distinction for students of French. Certainly, the Theory of Literature 
definition would make a number of familiar French figures move from the 
center of our province to the periphery: Montaigne and Bossuet, as Pro- 
fessors Wellek and Warren themselves say, and probably Pascal, the 
moralists including perhaps even La Rochefoucauld, most of the writers of 
the Enlightenment, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, Renan, and how many others 
whom we have loved too long to be willing to discard them now. 

To distinguish between literature and non-literature in any circum- 
stances and in whatever language, to decide in the case of any given piece 
of writing whether in reality it qualifies as a “literary work of art,” and 
whether its claim to consideration as art is its most pressing claim, is very 
frequently difficult and delicate. As Cyril Connolly has remarked: ‘‘Writing 
is @ more impure art than music or painting. It is an art in which many 
millions of inartistic people express themselves, describe their work, sell 
their goods, justify their conduct, propagate their ideas. It is the vehicle 
of all business and propaganda.” (Enemies of Promise, revised edition, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948, p. 76.) All writing has some 
art in it: Mr. Empson has found in newspaper headlines some of the same 
ambiguity he finds in great poetry. And the point at which the art element 
in a work becomes dominant is bound to be located variously by critics 
according to their makeup as individuals, the predispositions of the time 
they live in, their particular reading experience, and a dozen other equally 
unpredictable and unstable factors. 

One could wish that Professors Wellek and Warren had taken the above 
considerations into account. If they had, their book would smell less 
strongly of the faggot, and it is particularly regrettable that Theory of 
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Itterature is not somewhat less absolute in tone and less restrictive, be- 
cause, putting absolutes aside and judging the whole problem it presents 
as a matter of emphasis and proportion, the authors have the great merit 
of being right. Circumstantial scholarship, even now, has delusions about 
the fruitfulness of the study of “‘causes’”’ which should be chastened. We 
do, in our advanced seminars, frequently embark on the study of writers 
whose work belongs, at best, to the realm of para-literature. We have, all 
too often, been more worried about the ability to verify a date than about 
the ability to undertake an original analysis of a piece of literature. We 
have, very frequently indeed, taken refuge in the shelter of Doctor John- 
son’s remark about there being no piece of knowledge that he had rather 
not know than know. In other words, if they had been content to make a 
less complete case they would have made a better one. 

Examples could be multiplied, but one will perhaps suffice. Their chap- 
ter on Biography concludes with the authors’ assertion that ‘“‘no biographi- 
cal evidence can change or influence evaluation.” The assertion is flat. 
And in a predominant number of cases it is probably justified. No amount 
of detail about Ronsard’s love life will add to or detract from the sonnets. 
But there are always such exceptions (to take an example from writing 
in English) as John Dos Passos. It is a critical cliché that one of Dos 
Passos’ great problems, in the construction of the U.S.A. trilogy, was 
to establish in full view of the reader the author’s relationship to his 
materials. (In manuals such problems are classified under “focus,” “‘op- 
tics,” or ‘point of view.”) For this reason there appear in the trilogy those 
sections printed in italics and labeled THE CAMERA EYE. They are auto- 
biography. And to evaluate the success of Dos Passos in handling 
perspective—surely a critical evaluation in the sense which Theory of 
Literature intends—one simply has to know at least enough about the 
author to recognize the autobiography for what it is. A qualifier in the 
authors’ formula to allow for such cases would have been good in this 
one. A willingness to qualify would indeed be good for the entire book. 

As it stands, it runs a certain danger of being waved off with a quota- 
tion or two from such extreme (or extreme-sounding) statements as: 
“Since the majority of students can find their source material in libraries, 
a knowledge of the most important libraries, and familiarity with their 
catalogues as well as other reference books, is undoubtedly, in many ways, 
an important equipment of almost every student of literature.” (Page 50.) 
This sentence, with the emphasis put where it was meant to be put, upon 
the first important, means what it says; read uncharitably, by a reader 
already resistant to the book’s thesis, it is an invitation to inexpensive 
irony. 

Their chapter, ““The Study of Literature in the Graduate School,” in 
some ways the most important in the book, could be easily deprived of its 
value by a similar reading technique. Professors Wellek and Warren 
recommend what they consider radical changes. They would like the 
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doctorate not to certify that a man has a specialty but to guarantee that 
the holder is an adequately and broadly trained man of letters. They see 
no reason for the old rule that the man who, for instance, “majors” in 
French will do Spanish and Italian, rather than (say) English, as his 
“minors.” They would like such philological studies as he undertakes to 
be useful for the better intelligence of literature. They think that graduate 
departments should be less worried about having each ‘‘period”’ “‘covered”’ 
by a specialized historian and more worried about the manning of their 
staffs with representatives of the various interests and turns of mind which 
are relevant to the formation of the all-round man of letters. 

It would be hard to find such recommendations unreasonable. But if 
only they would look closely at the poor beast they belabor, they would 
discover that it is, if not dead, at least moribund. They need only push— 
and not very hard—to make him lie down for good! There is not a graduate 
school worth its salt in the whole United States which has not already 
moved in the direction they recommend. True, there is a distance yet to 
go—many are the places, for example, where, though adequate training 
of the kind Professors Wellek and Warren advocate is available to students, 
the actual qualifying examination for the degree tests only the candidate’s 
knowledge of the nineteenth-century variety of literary history. But 
there was a time when the inconsistency of this situation would have 
impressed no one because it was so completely the rule. That time is past. 
In not recognizing fully the progress which has already been made, the 
authors again invite dismissal of a thesis too important to be so easily 
dismissed. 

This book has already been piled high with encomia, to which the pres- 
ent reviewer subscribes enthusiastically. He would, on the whole, be even 
more enthusiastic if the authors had avoided too absolute a tone, had not 
tried to make too strong a case, and had in general given less sign of being 
willing to pour out both bath and baby. Such reservations, of course, do 
not make the book’s appearance any less of an event or lessen the number 
of good uses to which, by the judicious, it can be put. 

W. M. Fronock 
Columbia University 


Dictionnaire francais-liégeois. Par Jean Haust. Liége, H. Vaillant-Car- 
manne, 1948. Pp. xxvi + 511. 


The late Jean Haust, Professor of Walloon dialectology at the Uni- 
versity of Liége, completed the Dictionnaire frangais-liégeois before his 
death in 1946. It was published two years later with minor revisions under 
the direction of Elisée Legros, aided by Maurice Piron and Louis Remacle. 
It serves as a key and a complement to the Haust Dictionnaire liégeois 
(1929-1933). New words and variants are added, as well as the latest 
neologisms from French. It confirms the existence of several rare forms 
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and meanings. Etymologies have been revised according to recent dis- 
coveries or theory. The proposed emendations, along with a number of 
corrections, are separately listed. 

Mechanical parallels with French are carefully avoided. Definitions are 
precise, especially the technical terms. Many “realia’”’ are nicely illustrated. 
Popular and picturesque locutions are fully recorded, and are transcribed 
in the modified French orthography adopted for the earlier dictionary. A 
colored map of the dialect area is provided. 

This new addition to Walloon studies is a valid linguistic and social 
document. 


Lawton P. G. PeckHAM 
Columbia University 


Our Italian Surnames. By Joseph G. Fucilla. Evanston, Illinois, Chandler’s, 
1949. Pp. xi + 299. 


Few items in linguistics fire the imagination as much as place, personal 
and family names. Few lend themselves as well to the varied interplay of 
popular and learned influences, unusual phonological development, and 
the obscure forces of analogy and dialectal borrowing. The repression of 
imaginative and imaginary etymologies and the marshalling of authentic 
facts are needed in this division of linguistics as in few others. 

It may therefore be safely asserted that Joseph Fucilla has done the 
cause of scholarship a real service in compiling this impressive work, which 
endeavors to classify and derive Italian surnames on the basis of all the 
available evidence. In the course of his research, Professor Fucilla has had 
occasion to consult hundreds of the most varied and unusual sources, in- 
cluding not only practically all of the existing dialectal studies and dic- 
tionaries, but also such far-flung works as J Pesci e la pesca nel comparti- 
mento di Catania, the Nuovissimo Dizionario postelegrafonico, and Holybin’s 
Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. The result 
is imposing and complete. 

The last adjective needs a qualifying clause: “as complete as can be 
reasonably expected.” In a great many instances, the author leaves us in 
doubt as to the derivation of a name; in others, he offers as many as four 
or five alternative possibilities; but in all these cases it would be unreason- 
able to expect him to make a categorical pronouncement without sentencing 
him to a year or two of research on a single specific form. It is rather to his 
credit that in all these doubtful cases he chooses to offer the reader what- 
ever evidence in favor of each etymology he has been able to gather, and 
leaves the rest to the reader’s own preference. 

The first chapter, “Given Names,” gives a good discussion of the general 
reasons for the choice of such names in any language, and the broad head- 
ings under which they appear. Chapter II deals with “The Evolution of 
Italian Surnames.” Here the author describes the collapse of the Roman 
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name-system (due to the double impact of the single baptismal name of the 
Christians and the one-name system of the Germanic tribes), followed by 
the gradual emergence of a conglomeration of patronymics, metronymics, 
nicknames, titular and professional names, locality names. It is this re- 
viewer’s impression that the author in this chapter might have given greater 
consideration to the possibility that the numerous Italian family names in 
-t are really survivals of the Latin second-declension genitive singular 
rather than a universalized plural form (pages 15 and 19; see my article 
“La Locuzione in casa i Frescobaldi,” Lingua Nostra, I, 4, 101-103). Some 
doubt also seems to attach to the derivation of Ferrante from Ferdinando 
(page 18, note 24), in view of the existence of an Old French ferrant, “iron- 
gray,” from which Ferrante could easily have been borrowed. The ending 
-ich of the Istrian peninsula, says the author (page 18), “also seems to have 
a patronymical meaning.” In view of the fact that -ich is pure Slavic, and 
that in some Slavic languages, notably Russian, the patronymic in -ich is 
regularly inserted between the given name and the family name, there really 
seems to be no doubt whatsoever in the matter. Of specific interest in this 
chapter is the section “Regionalism in Last Names” (pages 30-32), in 
which the author offers a fairly practical key for the determination of the 
locality of origin of various common name-suffixes and prefixes (-acco, 
-asco, -ale, for instance, are generally northern; -emi and -é are Sicilian; -d 
is Sicilian or Calabrian; del and its variants are central or northern, but da, 
with or without the article, is more specifically northern). 

In Chapter III (‘Pet Names”’), the author undertakes to show the infi- 
nite variety of names that can have their roots in a single personal name, 
like Francesco or Giacomo. The first, to cite but half a dozen out of several 
hundred, can give rise to such diverse surname forms as Frangello, Sisca, 
Scotto, Guzzoni, Zola, Giotto, Cecchi and Cicullo. 

“Kinship Names” (Chapter IV) include all the dialectal varieties whereby 
kinsmen are known, plus a multiplicity of additional formations. Of par- 
ticular interest here are the precise French, Breton, English and German 
parallels cited on page 54, note 33. The same parallels could, of course, be 
constructed for “(Compound Names” (Chapter V): Bevilacqua, Boileau, 
Drinkwater, etc. It is somewhat doubtful, however, if other languages can 
duplicate the extreme composition process that appears in Caponsacchi, 
Gesumaria, Nontigiova, Usodimare or Bentivoglio. 

The chapters that follow (‘Desirable and Undesirable Qualities,” “Bo- 
tanical, Topographical and Geographical Names,” “Bird, Animal, Fish 
and Insect Names,” “Occupative, Object and Anatomical Names’’) are 
conscientiously and interestingly done. Strange curios appear particularly 
in Chapter XVIII (‘Miscellaneous Types of Names’’), where Carnovale, 
Bongiorno, Bondi, Malanotte and Tenebrini mark time divisions, Patacca, 
Cianferone and Quattrosoldi hark back to money, Fioravanti, Sacripante 
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and Passamonte to the chansons de geste whose popularity in Italy perhaps 
surpassed that which they enjoyed in France. 

“The Anglicization of Italian Surnames in the United States” (Chapter 
XIX) furthers the spade-work of H. L. Mencken: De Peters (Di Pietro), 
St. John (Sangiovanni), Winwar (Vinciguerra), Jessup (Giuseppe), Tol- 
liver (Tagliaferro); spellings like Carusoe for Caruso, corruptions like 
Knapp for Napoli, incongruous translations like Little Peter for Petruzzi, 
are among the forms listed. 

A complete bibliography and a forty-five-page index of all names cited 
make this book an indispensable research tool for all future work in Italian 
onomatology. Its subject matter, and the author’s deft treatment, make it 
absorbing reading for both the layman of Italian descent and the linguistic 
scholar. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the author did not choose to include 
in his copious lists of names some of the literary creations and adaptations 
of Italy’s foremost writers. Had he done so, he would hardly have over- 
looked the enumeration of the English barons who in Canto X of Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioso are preparing to embark on the Crusade to the Holy Land: 
Lincasto (Lancaster); Varvecia (Warwick); Glocestra (Gloucester); Nort- 
fosia (Norfolk); Cancia (Kent); Esenia (Essex); Norbelandia (Northumber- 
land); Berclei (Berkeley); Battonia (Bath); Sormosedia (Somerset); Boc- 
chingamia (Buckingham); Sarisberia (Salisbury); Burgenia (Abergavenny) ; 
Croisberia (Shrewsbury); Ottonlei (Athol); Trasfordia (Strafford); Ango- 
scia (Angus); Childera (Kildare), etc. Surely there isenough in Ariosto alone 
to compensate Italy for the Anglicization losses noted in the last chapter 
of Fucilla’s excellent work. 


Mario A. Per 
Columbia University. 
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